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NATURE'S TE DEUM. 


Deep in the woods I hegr an anthem ringing 
Along the mossy aisles where shadows lie; 

It is the matin hour, the choir is singing 
Their sweet Te Deum to the King on high. 


The stately trees seem quivering with emotion: 
They thrill in ecstacy of music rare, 

As if they felt the stirring of devotion, 
Touched by the dainty fingers of the air. 


The grasses grow enraptured as they listen, 
And join their verdant voices with the choir, 

And tip their tiny blades that gleam and glisten, 
As thrilled with fragrant fancies of desire. 


The brooklet answers to the calling river, 

And, singing, slips away through arches dim; 
Its heart runs over, andit must deliver 

Unto the King of kings its liquid hymn. 


A shower of melody, and then a flutter 

Of many wings: the birds are praising, too; 
And in a harmony of song they utter 

Their thankfulness to him, their Master true. 


In tearfulness I listen, and admire 
The great Te Deum Nature, kneeling, sings. 
Ah! sweet, indeed, is God’s majestic choir, 
When all the world in one great anthem rings. 
—Sacred Heart Review. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Freperick ALLison TuprEer, Boston: Personal 
charm will always win against formalism. 


L’EstrRanGe: It requires a critical nicety to find 
out the genius or the propensities of a child. 


Dr. Smites: We learn wisdom from failure more 
than from success; we often discover what will do 
by finding out what will not do. 


Dr. N. C. Scuarrrer: There are some pupils 
who should be excused from night work and night 
parties ; such should be in bed by 8 o’clock. 


Dr. H. S. Brivees, St. John, N. B.: When I 
hear ateacher say, “If any boy or girl does not do 
this, I will—,” I always tremble for him —for the 
teacher, not the boy. 


SuPERINTENDENT F. H. Hitx, Rockland, Me. : 
The school is no longer the unit that it once was, 
By the grading process it has become a fractional 
part, whose whole, or unit, is the school system. 


SuPERINTENDENT J. H. Puivuiips, Birmingham, 
Ala.: The schools may accomplish something for 
society by the development of proper motives for 
work. ‘To do this effectively it is not enough for the 
school to prepare for life ; it must be life itself. The 
motives and the ideals of the child’s active life 
career must first be developed and lived in the school. 


Laura J. Finptay, Kansas: The Mother Goose 
rhymes are giving place to Mother Nature stories ; 
the fairy tales to the stories of other lands true to 
nature and life. The rhymes of Field and Riley, 
full of rollicking fun, quaint humor, and tender 
pathos, appeal to the children no less than to their 
elders. How many children coming from uncultured 
homes have felt the throb of tenderness and sym- 
pathy that comes with the reading of “ Little Boy 
Blue,” as the teacher's voice interprets it? How 
many have learned to love the tender poems and 
sweet little songs of nature and home? 


THE MAID OF CHICAGO. 





MARGARET HALEY AND CATHERINE GOGGIN MAY ADD _ $5,000,000,000 
TO CHICAGO’S TAX LIST. 





Margaret Haley is a grade teacher in Chicago; so 
is Catherine Goggin. ‘hese women have been on a 
leave of absence for two years. They have demon- 
strated beyond the shadow of a doubt that Chicago 
is entitled immediately to $5,000,000,000 more tax- 
able property than appears on the assessors’ books, 
and to an addition of $100,000,000 more each year 
than she now receives. ‘These are not the figures 
given out by these grade teachers, but are the inevit- 
able results of the decision of the supreme court se- 
cured by these women, who have defied all threats of 
politicians, and corporations, and corruptionists. 
The Chicago American has worked up a statement 
of the case grandly:— 

‘hese vast assessments should have been made on 
the intangible property, or franchises, of the private 
corporations of Ohicago. 

ROBBING TEACHERS. 

It had been the practice of the board of education 
for years, whenever it needed $100,000 or $200,000 
for any purpose, to deduct it from the teachers’ sala- 
ries. These teachers had been engaged by the year, 
at fixed salaries, and to reduce their pay during the 
year for which they were hired was obviously illegal, 
dishonest, and cruel. The board, in one of its finan- 
cial exigencies, ordered the teachers’ salaries to be 
cut five per cent.; at another time it suspended the 
regular annual increase in their salaries; and on va~ 
rious other occasions it shortened their term of ser- 
vice and their salaries together. If these cuts had 
been temporary, and made with the understanding 
that the money would be paid in the future, as used 
to be done fifteen years ago, no one would have com- 
plained. But the truth is the teachers’ wages were 
stolen from them outright whenever the board 
wanted money. 

Abuses like this led seven years ago to the organi- 
zation of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, a society 
composed of grade teachers, and designed to promote 
‘their interests. As the pretext under which the 
board of education robbed the teachers was that its 
revenues were insufficient, the federation boldly ad- 
dressed itseif to the task of increasing the board’s 
reyertues. The disclosure concerning franchises 
started the agitation, and it has continued until the 
corporations have now been fairly brought to bay. 

As soon as the facts were known, Miss Catherine 
Goggin of the Jones school and Miss Margaret Haley 
of the Hendricks school were appointed a tax. inves- 
tigating committee; these two women got a leave of 
absence, without pay, from the board of education, 
and began the battle royal between two little school 
marms and all the most powerful corporations and 
trusts in the state combined. 


BOARD OF EQUALIZATION. 


In order to understand the work that these women 
have accomplished, one must know a few things con- 
cerning the state board of equalization and the 
inethod of taxing corporations in Illinois. The state 
board of equalization is composed of the state 
auditor, who is the chairman, and one member from 
each of the twenty-two congressional districts in the 
state. It sits in Springfield, and its business is the 
equalization of taxes throughout the state. It is 
also charged with the duty of assessing the intangible 
property, including the franchises of private corpora- 
tions, their tangible real and personal property be- 
ing assessed by the local assessor, or, in the case of 
Cook county, by the board of assessors. 


INTANGIBLE PROPERTY. 

The method of valuing the intangible property of 
corporations looks exceedingly simple. Apparently 
one has only to learn how many shares of stock the 
corporation has, and what it is worth in the market, 


to calculate the value of all its property. Then, if 
the value of its tangible property is substracted, the 
remainder should be the value of its intangible prop- 
erty. 

In the assessment of franchises, other officials co- 
operate with the state board of equalization. The 
law. requires that the secretary of state shall, once a 
year, furnish a list of all the private corporations in 
every county to the county recorder, who transmits 
it to the board of assessors. Following this list, the 
board of assessors mails to the corporations blank 
schedules, on which they are required to report the 
number of shares of stock they have issued and their 


‘market value, the amount of their bonded debts, and 


the value of their tangible propenty as assessed by 
the board of assessors. 

The corporations are required to forward these 
schedules to the board of assessors, and the board to 
return them to the county clerk, who forwards them 
to the state auditor, and he lays them before the state 
board of equalizatien. When the intangible prop- 
erty has been computed and assessed, and filled into 
the schedules, the state auditor forwards them to the 
county clerk, who extends the taxes on his books ac~ 
cordingly. 

HEROIC WORK. 

The work which the heroic women investigators 
laid out for themselves, after familiarizing them- 
selves with these legal requirements, was to find out 
how far they were complied with, and, first of all, to 
find out what private corporations there were in Chi- 
cago, and what their franchises were worth. They 
concluded to confine their investigations mainly to 
twenty-three corporations. 

These corporations themselves, of course, would 
not assist in the investigation, but the main facts 
and figures had been freely published in the Inves- 
tor’s Manual and the Chicago Economist, the reli- 
ability of which is not questioned, and from these 
sources the women learned that the aggregate value 
of the shares of stock and bonded debts of these cor- 
porations was $268,108,312, and of their tangible 
property $32,278,745. The inference was that their 
intangible property, or franchises, was worth 
&235,829,567. 

Under ithe new law, which has been in operation 
for three years, the taxes are based on one-fifth of 
the full assessment. Therefore the taxes on these 
franchises should be based on an assessment of one- 
fifth of $235,829,567, which is $47,165,912. But in 
al! the years previous to the passage of the new law 
the whole $235,829,567 was the, Jegal basis of taxa- 
tion, 

GOOD TOTALS. 

The women. discovered. that even when schedules 

165,912 would be $2,358,295, which was enough to 


- completely relieve the embarrassment of the board of 


education. ‘hey could not help reflecting, too, that 
a few years ago, when the whole valuation was taxed, 
the tax limit was seven per cent.; that seven per 
cent. on $235,829,567 was $16,508,065, which repre- 
sented the taxes the city should have received every 
year on these franchises previous to the passage of 
the new law. If these taxes were withheld twenty 
years, they saw that the aggregate of back.taxes due 
would be $330,161,300, without counting the ten per 
cent, penalty on each default for each year from the 
time of default until payment, which would more 
than double this vast sum. The next thing for the 
women to do was to find out whether these franchises 
had ever been taxed. They pursued their investiga- 
tions industriously in Chicago and in Springfield, 
under the most discouraging circumstances. 
GROSS NEGLECT. 

They discovered that the secretary of state had 

never within any one’s recollection sent annually to 
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the county clerks a list of the private corporations in 
their respective counties, as required by law. The 
result of this misfeasance has been that the local as- 
sessors and the board of assessors have never had any 
authoritative guide in demanding of the corporations 
their annual schedules. Consequently, they have 
collected and forwarded schedules from only such 
corporations as they saw fit, and if they wanited to 
take bribes for skipping certain corporations alto- 
gether, there was nothing to keep them from 
doing so. 

The women discovered that even when schedules 
were sent in by the corporations, they were generally 
defective in the main points, so as to afford the state 
board of equalization no data from which to assess 
franchises. For instance, they would not tell the 
value of their shares of stock, but would say they did 
not know what it was. 

The women discovered that in such cases the law 
required the board of assessors to furnish this infor- 
mation to the best of their ability, but that the board 
neglected to do this, and when urged by the women 
to amend the defective schedules, changed them in 
such a way as to render them void before the state 
board of equalization. 

GREAT FRAUDS. 


The women discovered that the state board of 
equalization assessed the franchises of the railroad 
companies in this state at $31,000,000 in 1874, and 
at only $22,000,000 in 1875, and had never assessed 
them one cent from that day to this; and that these 
companies paid $640,000 less taxes of any kind in 
1899 than in 1898. 

The women discovered that in 1874 the state board 
of equalization taxed the franchises of the two little 
horse-car lines that Chicago had at that time at 
$1,000,000, but that it did not tax the franchises of 
the 700 miles of electric and cable lines that the city 
had in 1899 one cent. 

The women discovered that in 1899 the state board 
of equalization did not assess at all twenty out of the 
twenty-three corporations under investigation, and 
that, though it assessed numerous other corporations, 
it neglected in every case to add the bonded debt to 
the cash value of the shares of stock, as required by 
its own rules, and in this way reduced the assess- 
ments perhaps one-half. 

The women discovered that in 1900 the state 
board of equalization did not assess at all thirteen of 
the twenty-three corporations under investigation, 
though the thirteen had property aggregating $85,- 
700,000, mostly franchises, and that some of the 
thirteen, having used up their tangible property, had 
rented their bare leases to other companies, and were 
receiving an annual dividend of from six to thirty- 
five per cent. on their original investments. 

The women discovered that the state board of 
equalization assessed the West Chicago street rail- 
road and the North Chicago street railroad compa- 
nies together approximately $47,860,000 on their 
franchises in 1899, and in 1900 did not assess them 
one cent, and gave no explanation of their action. 

Finally the women discovered that the. honest as- 
sessment of franchises by the state board of equali- 
zation had ceased. For twenty years only a few cor- 
porations have been assessed, and their assessments 


have been only nominal, like that of the gas com-— 


pany, and even so have been growing smaller every 
year. 

When the women saw that they could not even 
count on the assistance of the men who ought to 
have assumed the whole fight, they took the bit be- 
tween their teeth, retained Attorney I. T. Greenacre, 
who was specially versed in tax matters, and got 
ready to go into the courts. 

It was decided to attack the board of assessors 
first, to compel it to supply the defects in the 
schedules of corporations that passed through their 
hands, as the law required it to do. A petition for 
a4 mandamus was drawn up, and State’s Aittorney 
Deneen was requested to sign it as petitioner. This 
alarmed the board, and it tried to delay the matter 
until the schedules were out of their hands. But the 
women were too foxy for them. A second petition 
was prepared, with Miss Goggin as petitioner, and 
filed in the circuit court. 


When the board heard of this, if pretended to sur- 


render at discretion. It toldithe women that if they 
would only withdraw Miss Goggin’s petition, they 
would fill in properly all the,schedules for that year, 
and continue to do so every year in the future. ‘This 
was agreed to, and the next day they reported that 
the schedules had been properly reformed and were 
in the hands of the county clerk. 

But the women were suspicious, and went ito the 
county clerk’s office to inspect the schedules, and 
found that they had been changed in an illegal man- 
ner. They then compelled the board to go to the 
county clerk’s office and put the schedules in proper 
form. It appears perfectly evident that the women 
are fighting, not only the state board of equalization 
and all the strongest trusts and corporations in IIlhi- 
nois, but the board of assessors, the board of review, 
and others. 

The women next determined to mandamus the 
state board of equalization itself, and compel it to 
assess in 1900 the franchises of the twenty-three cor- 
porations which they had investigated. Mr. Green- 
acre appeared for the women, and the state board of 
equalization, which realized at once that it had an 
elephant on its hands, was represented by John §. 
Miller. The case was argued before Judge Tuley in 
June, 1900, and the count dismissed the petition for 
want of jurisdiction, holding that the suit could only 
be brought in the county in which the 


TSCHILIABINSK, TOBOLSK GOVERN. 
MENT, WEST SIBERIA. 

June 1, 1901; Russian Calendar, May 19, 1901. 

This is » very interesting journey. First I sailed 
from New York to Ohristiania in Norway. — It is 
l..vely im the northern countries of Europe in sum- 
mer. ‘There are luminous twilights and wonderful 
dawns. The Norwegians are the most democratic 
men of the North; next to them come the Rus- 
sians. ‘The Dames are a bit haughty; the Swedes 
exclusive; the Finns immensely aristocratic; but you 
are among Americans when you are with the Rus- 
sians and Norwegians. Om the boat of the Seandi- 
navian-American line were some fine young Ameri- 
can Norwegians returning to their native country for 
a bievcle tour among the hills. They were never 
tired of singing their famous national song by 
Bjornson, beginning:— 


‘*‘Ja vi elsker dette landet; Som det stiger frem.”’ 
‘*Yes, we love our blessed country; rising from the sea.’’ 


The Norwegians do not like their union with 
Sweden. It is obnoxious to them that the real 
capital is at Stockholm. Last year the Norwegians 
obtained a separate flag. And this year, on May 17, 
their national “Fourth of July,” they unveiled at 

a 





respondent body sat 

Nothing discouraged, the women 
filed their petition in the circuit 
court of Sangamon county, and the 
case was argued and decided last April 
before Judge O. P. Thompson in 
Springfield. 

On this oceasion the petitioners 
completely buried the court under 
documentary evidence of the bottom- 
less corruption of the state board of 
equalization and the Chicago corpora- 
tions. The state board of equaliza- 
tion, on the other hand, dealt very 
little in evidence, but relied almost 
entirely on points of law. 
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The main points of law relied on 
were that no court had a _ right 
to dictate the action of an assess- 
ing body; that the state board of equalization was 
not a continuous body, and was not accountable for 
what its predecessors had done; and that the man- 
damus did not lie, because the time had not expired 
within which ‘these corporations might be assessed) 
Judge Thompson swept all this reasoning aside, and 
granted the writ of mandamus. 

If the women ultimately triumph, it is impossible 
to exaggerate the fruits of their victory. Wihen the 
back taxes are considered, the prospect baffles de- 
scription. 

The revenue act in treating of back taxes is posi- 
tively ferocious. The assessing power, which may 
be either the board of assessors or the state board of 
equalization, is required to assess back taxes when- 
ever it is discovered that property has escaped taxa- 
tion. Not only so, but to all back taxes there is to 
be added ten per cent. per annum from the time when 
they should have been assessed to the time at which 
they are actually assessed; and in Chicago this pe- 
riod would be from twenty to thirty years. To cap 
the ciimax, all property, up to three years ago, should 
have been assessed at its full valuation, and not at 
one-fifth, as at present. 

If, therefore, these back taxes were collected, it is 
clear that Chicago could have an assessment of 
$5,000,000,000 in one year. Indeed, no one could 
compute the size of such an assessment, for it would 
be almost fabulous. Chicago would be the richest 
municipality in the world. Moreover, every munici- 
pality in the state would reap a similar advantage, 





THE ALEXANDER I. COLUMN, ST, PETERSBURG. 


Christiania the statue of Thordenskjold, the famous 
Norwegian admiral. Bjornson made a_ splendid 
patriotic speech. 

A few days later I was with a young Swede in 
Copenhagen. We were looking at photographs in a 
shop window, and he pointed to one of Bjornson, 
and remarked: “I don’t like that old fellow; he is a 
constant agitator.” Christiania, the capital of Nor- 
way, lies at the end of the beautiful fjord of that 
name. No wonder the Norwegians are proud of 
their beautiful country. It is a-vast gallery and 
museum of things magnificent. and grand. How 
their little homes can stand, built often like an 
eagle’s eyrie on beetling rocks, one can hardly 
imagine. As I looked at the rugged coast of Nor- 
way, and at its sturdy folk, I could not help thinking 
how much better it is to know that America was dis- 
covered by these hardy Norsemen than by Columbus 
In fact, the Norwe- 
gians tell me that Columbus found out about 
America by talking to Norse fishermen on a voyage 
to leeland. 

Thirteen days brought us from New York to 
Christiania; but next year a new ship will make the 
voyage in ten days. ‘The route is past the Hebrides 
and between the Orkney Islands and Seotland. <A 
day and a half more lands one at the Danish capital, 
Copenhagen. These northern cities are wonderfully 
restful to the traveler, They are not crammed 
with art galleries and gorged with historie memo- 
ries. Nevertheless, there is enough of art to keep 
the mind from stagnation. Thus in Copenhagen is 
the really fine museum of Thorwaldsen. 


and his treacherous corsairs. 


Here are 
shown the masterpieces of the Danish sculptor, In 
one little room a fow feet square are the originals of 
the bas-reliefs, photographs of which are found all 
over the world—“Spring,” “Summer,” “Autumn.” 
“Winter.” Tlere, also, is his “Lion of Lucerne” in 
marble and his statue of the Christ. ‘The latter was 
his best work, and when 'Thorwaldsen finished it he 
said that he felt his genius was leaving him—and so 
it proved, 
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| was in Copenhagen in May, and the parks were 
wniling with the spring flowers and redolent with 
he songs of the nightingale. Not over half an hour 
away on the train is the town of Helsingor (Elsinore), 
where the Danes still keep green the memory and 
ihe grave of Hamlet. I could not miss a trip to such 
, wcred spot. The train ran through meadow coun- 
iry which was just bursting out into-summer time. 
\. | watched the trees and flowers glide past my car- 
riige window, and caught the perfume of the clover, 
| could not believe that there was anything “rotten 
in the state of Denmark.” 

‘The sweet Prince of Shakespeare lies out near the 
royal castle of the ancient kings of Denmark. His 
vyave is a mound kept fresh and sweet with flowers 
like those Ophelia strewed. On the centre of the 
mound is a cairn of stones; and one unhewn boulder 
above the cairn has the two words: ‘““Hamlet’s grav.’ 
So he ies under the lindens; and the heart has been 
dust for centuries, upon whose perplexed sorrows mil- 
lions have looked breathlessly through a mist of 
icars. The genius of Shakespeare must have been 
above mortal thus to have dowered with fame, above 
ihe glory of storied kings, a prince of a small 
provinee hardly seen on the map, and a life which is 
almost entirely unknown to the historian of real hap- 


> 


penina@s. 

From Copenhagen to Stockholm is the journey of 
a day by train. <A ferry boat takes you in an hour 
and a half to Malmo, in Sweden. The custom house 
officers are very polite. They did open our lug- 
cave, The train leaves Malmo at three in the after- 
noon, and reaches Stockholm at seven next morning. 
‘The first and second class carriages are very elegantly 
arranged in boudoirs where four can sleep in a bou- 
Through a level farming country, growing 
forest-clad, the trip lies. Such 
clover meadows; wholesome, simple 
people; such quiet, honest ways. At half past nine 
we stopped for supper. ‘The dining-room at the sta- 
ion had a long table down its centre, loaded with 


doir. 


wilder and more 


sweat such 


dishes of all sorts, and arranged very much as a lunch 
at a reception. Plates, cups, satcers, 
uives, forks, and serviettes are placed ready for the 
Each one helps himself to one, two, three, or 
No one looks after him; but he 
simply reports to the cashier, who takes his word. 
They have evidently no idea of dishonesty in Sweden. 
Arriving in Stockholm, you are in one of the most 
remarkable cities of the world. Containing 265,000 
inhabitants, and situated on forty islands, it is not 
Venice, nor Paris, nor Nagasaki, but a combination 
of all. Here you are in Nagasaki without the palms; 
there you are in Paris without the Are de Triomphe; 
again you are in Venice with a royal palace, the mas- 
terpiece of Tessin, which might have risen on the 
In Stockholm you can be in Broad- 
The Djurgarden, Upsala, 
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ltalian lagoons. 
way or the Adirondacks. 
Drottningholm Castle, Sodertelge, these are only a 
touch of this romantic panorama. I was excited all 
the time in Stockholm by the uncommon amount of 
ihe picturesque and the unusual. The air itself was 
wine. Historic settings are not wanting, for in the 
Riddarholm Kirke lie at rest the ashes of the restless 
(Giustavus Adolphus; in the National museum are the 
colossal statues of Odin, Thor, and Balder; and there 
ire rooms with antiquities representing the progress 
of Scandinavia from 800 B. C. to the present time. 
‘he beer gardens are as gay as those of Berlin; the 
opera as good as that of Paris. Stockholm is an 
open-air city; and it lingers in my memory like the 
long twilight of its northern summer day. 
Between the great capital of Russia and the 
Swedish metropolis lies Finland, on the Baltic sea. 
\ sail from the city of Stockholm down to the 
easty Baltic reminds one of the coast of Maine. A 
branch of the sea winds like a river for tens of miles. 
On either side fir, spruce, pine, birch, and larch grow 
thickly, and from them peep the homes of the city 
isiness men. The Finnish boat goes fast, and you 
ross the Gulf of Finland in a night, and are at Abo 
next noon. From Abo a train runs to St. Peters- 
burg; or one can stay on the boat all the way. This 
lutter I did. It takes from Friday night till Mon- 
lay morning to go from Stockholm to St. Petersburg 
by boat. A faster boat goes in July and August. 
But I was glad to go slowly and see something of the 


Finns. At Abo I noted for the first time the Rus- 
sian drosky, or cab; also, here are to be seen the uni- 
forms of Russian officers. ‘hey were all very cour- 
teous and polite. The custom house men. are Finns; 


the gendarmes are in great part Russian. The 
money is the mark of Finland, equal toa france. We 


stopped at Helsingfors, the Finnish capital, for a 
whole day; so I went over the city and out among 
the farms and the quarries. At this time of year the 




















CZAR AND CZARILNA. 


Finland farmers send 400 tons of butter each week 
to England. The quarries are perhaps the most 
famous in the world. From Finland the 
granite coffin of Napoleon at Paris and the Alex- 
ander column at St. Petersburg. 

The custom house at St. Petersburg is easier to 
pass than that of New York. St. Petersburg im- 
pressed me greatly. It looks quite new, like Chicago. 
The mighty river Neva, confined by twenty miles of 
stone quays, gives a grandeur to the city which I have 
never elsewhere seen equaled. The hotels in St. 
Petersburg are fairly good, and are, on the whole, 
Americans 


Came 


about as expensive as those of Boston. 
should know -that our country has by far the best 
and cheapest food of any country in the world. 
Hence the things to eat are better and cheaper with 
us than with.any other nation. <A peardn St. Peters- 
burg cost me eight cents. Hotels will run from three 
to five dollars a day when everything is included. 

" As far as ease, comfort, and hospitality go, I would 
rather travel in Russia than in any other country in 
Kurope. The only thing different from America is 
that you must give your passport in at the hotel 
office and have it duly vised. A waiter shows you to 
your room, and then civilly asks you for your pass- 
About twenty-five cents is charged on your 
Your passport is re- 
Then all the rest of 
vour sojourn is easy and pleasant. Russia, being a 
vast country, has produced a great, large, open- 
hearted population. It makes no difference whether 
it is at the post-office, on the railway, or the street, 
wherever you meet a Russian official, he is the soul 
of kindness and The American 
consul-general, Colonel Halloway, in St. Petersburg 
told me that Americans are particularly persona 
srata throughout the empire. But I noticed that 
the officials were kind to the moujiks (the poorest 
[ cannot 


port. 
bill when you leave the hotel. 
turned to you in a few hours. 


consideration. 


class), as well as to the rich and elegant. 
believe in the so-called Russian atrocities when I 
have seen how the Russians of all classes treat one 
Onlv once have I seen a blow struck in 
Russia. That was on Ascension day in St. Peters- 
burg, at the Nicolai bridge. A man was very drunk, 
and fell on the street, His wife, who was with him, 


another. 


took off her slipper and gave him a good trouncing. 
It was a noble sight to see. 

The sights of Russia are very grand. One has not 
seen a grand palace who has only been to Windsor 
or Versailles. Grandeur never reaches its apex till 
it comes to the winter palace at St. Petersburg and 
the new Kremlin palace at Moscow. ‘hese are 
simply wonderful in their size and beauty; miracles 
of the lapidary’s skill greet you in every noble hall. 
Iapis lazuli, malachite, jasper, alabaster, porphyry, 
onyx—our world has no other such specimens. And 
what shal! I say of the crown jewels, with the Orloff 
diamond worth a province itself? In Moscow there 
are 500 domed churches. Whatever one may think 
of the Rubric, the service is worth a journey to Russia 
to see. 

I have come here from Moscow on the Siberian 
railway 1,500 miles; yet I am only at the beginning 
of that great highway. From here to Viladivostock 
is still 5,000 miles. I have left the main line for a 
time, and am journeying to Tobolsk, formerly the 
headquarters for the distribution of the exiles. All 
this quarter of West Siberia is fast becoming a great 
Dakota. Here, 1 am told, are the black-earth 
steppes which will be so important in the develop- 
ment of the country. This is trans-Ural country. 
The Ural district is a perfect alembic, like the Trans- 
vaal. Jlere are gold, copper, jasper, emeralds, 
chrysolite, and all precious stones. I am going up 
to see the mines and the post exile condition of Si- 
beria. 

I came over a thousand miles on a local train. 
That gave me a lot of Russian color. With me were 
three Russian gentlemen; we four occupied a bou- 
doir. I was really very sorry when I left them. The 
fare is very cheap. Por this 1,500 miles, taking four 
days and four nights, and giving good sleeping ac- 
commodation for the four nights, I paid less than 


e r . @ 
S10, We came through a rich farm country, and 
inilk and eggs were very cheap. Boiled eggs, one- 


half‘a cent apiece; milk, two and one-half cents a 
quart. ‘his is the station price, on farms not half 
of this. Children with flowers greeted us,—forget- 
me-nots, daisies, buttercups, violets, and lilies of the 
valley. You might have been in Massachusetts. 

We passed the Baskir country of the Urals thickly 
wooded. The houses look strong and comfortable; 
and thus far in Siberia I have not seen any signs of 
hardship save such as would be expected in a pioneer 
country. At Chiliabinsk we ate supper in a. station 
restaurant: waiter in full dress; the women with 
diamonds; the men with gay uniforms. It looked 
like an American hotel after the surrender of San- 
tiago. Peter MacQueen. 





VERY GOOD ON RHETORIC. 





It was in the church for the deaf in Philadelphia, 
the only church in the country owned by the deaf. 
An eminent bishop was preaching to the assembled 
audience of deaf persons, and Professor Harris Tay- 
lor, who is probably the most expert interpreter for 
the deaf in the United States, was translating the 
speech for them. It is a characteristic of the~inter- 
pretation for the deaf that often one gesture or wave 
of the hand translates an entire paragraph, the pur- 
pose being merely to give the idea, as: “This is a 
grand occasion,” or “We are pleased to have you 
here.” It is easy to use a whole paragraph of 
rhetoric to convey what would be expressed by a 
simple wave of the hand. This was specially true of 
the florid rhetoric of the bishop, who was troubled 
that Professor Taylor did so little by way of inter- 
preting, and so he paused and turned to the professor 
with, “Do I talk too fast for you?” “Oh, no, I tell 
them all you say.” 

later, when the two were together, the bishop said 
good-naturedly, “That was a tactful way of saying 
that I give more words than ideas.” 








TO ‘* FORTY KINGS OF FRANCE.” 


ANSWERS 


30. Louis XII. 36. John. 

31. Napoleon I, 37. Henry III. 

32. Clovis. 38. Charles Martel. 

33. Philip V. 39. Louis X. 

34, Philip II. 40. Napoleon III, 

35. Charlemagne. e 
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A DICKENS QUIZ. 


-_——— 


BY 8. 8. ABBOTT. 


Give names of books in which the following char- 
acters appear:-— 
1. Mr. Micawber. 


2. Mrs. Sarah Gamp. ni 
3. Barkis. 

4. Agnes Wickfield. 

5. Clara Peggotty. 

6. Mr. Pickwick. 

7. Little Nell. 

8. Mrs. Bardell. 


9, Mr. Bumble. 
10. Tom Pinch. 
11. Scrooge. 
12. The Cheeryble Brothers. 
13. Dora. 
14. Marley. 
15. Uriah Heep. 
16. Mrs. Jarley. 
17. Mrs. Jellyby. 
18. Traddles. 
19. The Marchioness. 
20. Miss Miggs. 
21. Hill Sikes. 
22. Snodgrass. 
23. Squeers. 
Dick Swiveller. 
Mr. Murdstone. 
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ALMOST INCREDIBLE. 





The following letter is from a high school principal 
in a town in Massachusetts, a town with as good a class 
of citizens, with as good an inheritance, with as good 
schools as almost any town in the state. He signed his 
name and gave the town..so that he was not writing 
anonymously. Remember that it is a high school: — 

L——_, Mass., 
January 22, 1901. 

Editor Journal of Education: The enclosure represents 
some of the absurd answers given to a test given to forty 
high school pupils recently. Ten words had previously 
been given out to spell and define. When the time came 
to have the words written, I added a third condition, 
that of writing a sentence using the word correctly. 

I wonder if a similar test would reveal a like state of 
chaos in pupils’ minds in other towns. 

Yours very truly, 
W. E. C. 


Soluble-—Relaxing. He very soluble. 
Apathy.—Indifference. He mayed a great deal of 
apathy. 
Soluble-—That which may be melted. Sugar is 
soluble. 
Apathy.—Want of feeling. That boy is apathy. 
Exaggerate.—To increase. The story was exaggerate. 
Apathy.—Concern. This may apathy you. 
Soluble —That which can be dissolved. The water is 
soluble. 
Diluent.—-A thin fluid. It was very diluent. 
Apathy.—Queer state. tle stood in an apathy. 
Diluent:—To make thinner. Cut the meat more 
diluent. 
Soluble.—Relaxing. Some woods are soluble, 
Soluble.—Pertaining to estates. That land is soluble. 
Apathy.—Nickname. He call him an apathy. 
Vindictive.—To defend. The troops are vindictive. 
Fanatic.—A strange idea. He is a fanatic person, 
Diluent.—Making thin. They were dilwent of that. 
Fanatic.—Wild enthusiasm. It was make of a fanatic 
shout. 
Soluble.—To loosen, Will you soluble that rope? 
Fanatic.—A stranger at a gate. The man was a 
fanatic. 
Exaggerate.—To restrain. 
the story. 
Diluent.—That which changes all other matters. The 
story was diluent. 
Soluble.—Relaxing. The song was soluble. 
Soluble.—Relaxing. Was you soluble her hand? 
Soluble-—Making more fluid. Do not soluble the cop- 
per sulphate. 
Apathy.—Want of feeling. The apathy person was 
passing. 
Soluble.—Relaxing. The man was soluble. 
Apathy.—Indifference. He is apathy to mine. 
Fanatic.—Wild. The man will go fanatic. 
Relaxing. Do not demesne the water. 
Demesne.—-Property in real estate. The land ig 
demesne. 


That boy will exaggerate 


Demesne. 


BIRD TALKS. 





THE PASSING OF SUMMER. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER, 
Author of ‘“‘Nesting Time,” etc. 





Yet the August sun is hot, yet the days are long, 
Though the grass is over-ripe and the aster blows ; 
Still the silence echoes to the sparrow’s quiet song, 
Still, though late, in thorny thickets lingers the wild rose. 


—Celia Thaxter. 

Summer is passing, and the gorgeous pageant of 
autumn is about to begin. We get hints of it now 
and then in a stray branch all glorified, and a leaf 
here and there which has donned its autumn livery. 
The dainty flowers of spring have long ago vanished, 
and in their place we have the showy blooms of 
August, and 
‘‘Alveady the dandelions are changed into vanishing ghosts.” 

The birds are mostly silent. They have wrapped 
themselves in a mantle of reserve, and are hiding in 
the woods, deeply absorbed in the mysteries of the 
toilet, the only time in the year, happily, when they 
have to consider dress. Perhaps that is why it be- 
comes such a serious matter. If one looks sharp, 
he shall now and then, on his walks, find a fragment 
of discarded bird finery, a rag—so to speak—dropped 
from the wing of a woodpecker, a tatter from the 
tail of a bluejay. ‘These waifs and strays are often 
perfect, and are pretty souvenirs of the season. 
Pinned into the pages of the note book, with date 
and name of former owner, they serve in after days 
to recall very pleasantly one’s summer friends. 

In these August days, not only are the birds busy 
putting off their old garments and putting on the 
new, but thev are also giving the final touches to the 
education of the young, and all the time preparing 
forthe great event of the season—migration. 

Yes; the birds are moulting, and though there 
shall be many hot days in this month, and even in 
September, in spite of the cool promises of its name, 
that which makes summer to the bird lover is pass- 
ing away. Strange, indeed, it seems now to find the 
woods are quiet, and stranger still to see the gar- 
rulous warbler tribes stealing about in silence; the 
gay little red-start trying to hide his black and gold, 
and his mate—all summer on dress parade—now 
meek and subdued; the ever merry yellow warbler in 
canary suit, slipping behind a leaf as if ashamed of 
himself; and the trig parula, looking like an ani- 
mated bundle of rags, his emphatic “zee, zee’s” 
hushed for the season, and one and all accompanied 
by nondescript youngsters, not yet robed in the 
family uniform, and puzzling to classify. 

The swallows. too, are among our summer friends. 
Having no further use for our structures for their 
nurseries, ‘tthhey have abandoned us, gone to the 
marshes, probably, to join thousands of their kind, 
and resume their old community life, perhaps to in- 
troduce the season’s little folk to the flock and form 
themselves into a compact and united body before 
their travels begin. From the little we see of their 
life during the weeks barn swallows are with us, it 
is natural to think of them as little more than mere 
flying machines. “The thin-winged swallows skat- 
ing on the air,” as Lowell pictures them. But they 
are really birds of a good deal of individuality. One 
now and then catches glimpses of character which 
surprise him, especially when taken on their own 
ground, where they are at home. 

One year a party of barn swallows adopted a cer- 
tain piazza roof as resting and lounging place during 
the early part of the day, those hours which birds 
have learned by long experience to consider their 
own. My window happened to open directly upon 
this rendezvous, and their noise and chatter alwavs 
aroused my curiosity to see what could be going on. 
ut by no precautions could I ever steal up to get 
sight of them, for a sentinel was always posted, and 
at the first movement the meeting dissolved in con- 
fusion. ; 

In another place I noted the pretty family feeling 
between a pair of swallows and their young. The 
two young ones sat on a fence close together as they 
could get, and the parents fed them there, hovering 


before them and administering the mouthful in the 
daintiest way. Sometimes the elders would sit down 
by the little ones, one each side, making a charming 
picture. But they never forgot that baby swallows 
must take their regular wing exercises, so now and 
then the parents would circle around, uttering pe- 
culiar cries, which seemed to inspire or excite the 
youngsters, for they at once took wing and tried to 
follow. They flew well, but soon tired and dropped 
to the fence again, but far apart from each other. 
Then it was pleasing to see both of them begin draw- 
ing nearer one another, running or creeping along in 
their pretty way, till they were nestled side by side 
again. 

This summer U had further insight into barn swal- 
low idiosyncrasies. I saw a swallow wooing, and a 
case of conjugal discipline. For some reason a pair 
of those bird began to frequent the beam supporting 
the roof of a piazza where I spent hours every day. 
The lawn in front of the house was common hunting 
eround for a large party of swallows, but they had 
never been in the habit of coming under the roof. 
The ends of the rafters divided the beam into spaces 
of fifteen or eighteen inches. These nooks seemed 
to strike the two swallows as very attractive, and here 
they came for their love-making. The courtship of 
this bird is conducted in the “good, old-fashioned” 
way. He goes down on his knees,—as it were,—cer- 
tainly as nearly that as is possible to his anatomy, 
and there is no doubt he is in that attitude mentally. 
The barn swallow lover takes the most humble posi- 
tion in the presence of the “beloved object,” often 
with his head in the corner like a “naughty boy.” 
He holds head and tail depressed, and altogether 
looks as if he were trying to sink through the floor. 
In this attitude he utters a sort of “b-r-r-r,” loud and 
long continued. Sometimes he moves about, turn- 
ing round and round like atop, or running with 
mincing steps across his narrow runway between the 
rafters. Meanwhile the damsel, whom I watched 
closely, did not in the least approve of these gym- 
nastics. After enduring the performance in her 
honor for a while, she flew at him with a sharp 
“phit.” Usually he vanished before her, but if he 
lingered, she hurried him with a touch of her beak. 
Occasionally she flew away in the midst of his suing, 
as if to show her disdain. | He appeared to under- 
stand it so, at any rate, for he at once changed his 
tone, uttered some low conversational notes in a 
plaintive tone, or became silent. 

The birds did not appear to notice me, excepting 
onee, when the bride flew almost in my face, and 
fairly screamed at me—which I attributed to nervous 
excitement—and another time, when she came to the 
end of the beam and looked over at me in a most ex- 
pressive way, as if she said, “Did you ever see such a 
silly performance? What would you do with such a 
fellow?” At any rate, such were her sentiments if 
her actions were any indication. Sometimes the 
worried little creature would not stand her wooer’s 
antics a second, and again she would endure perhaps 
half a minute. all the time restless and growing more 
and more uneasy, till at last she turned upon him 
with fury in her eye. Matters progressed in this 
way for a day or two, and I could not see that the 
bride was any nearer being won, when he suddenly 
adopted new tactics. He brought the temptation of 
earthly possessions to bear upon her; he began to 
build a house. He chose a certain corner on the 
beam, and the first I knew began to come with great 
mouthfuls of mud, which he carefully placed and 
worked over with his beak for some seconds, using 
great. apparent effort, with his whole body jerking. 
The obdurate one did not approve, nor seem to notic 
what he was doing for some time, but when she did, 
she simply raged. She flew at him, and compelled 
him to leave before he had time to deposit his land, 
and chased him round and round the lawn. But he 
held on to his precious mouthful,.and returned at 
noe - piace it in safety, and work it in with the rest. 
-his happened several times before the female rec- 
ognized that greater vigilance was demanded, and 
a flying through very often to see if he were 
there. Finally she took to. sit ting on the beam to 
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prevent his coming at all. It was perfectly evident 
ihat she was determined to put an end to his building 
in that place. Whether she thought he was pre- 
mature, and took too much for granted, or whether 
she preferred to set up housekeeping in the barn, 
where the rest of the little flock were building, so 
that she could have some society, she did not make 
clear to me. Whatever the reason, the brave little 
bird was resolved to have her own way—and she did, 
as in the bird world is always the mother’s preroga- 
tive. She chased him every time he came, often til] 
he dropped his land, and she finally discouraged him. 
Ile began two nests, but did not get far with either, 
and at last they came to more. They doubtless set- 
(led in the barn, and made part of the lively party 
ever circling over the lawn, and looking all alike 
to me. 

Weeks have passed since this little idyl of June; 
swallow babies are on the wing, and we shall see them 
no more this year. 

‘*The swallows one by one are gathering, 
All impatient to be on the wing, 

And to wander from us, seeking 
Their beloved spring.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





N. H. A. NOTES, 
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[Continued from July 25.] 

The governor of Michigan, Hon. A. T. Bliss, honored 
the teachers with his presence and graceful speech.—— 
Hon. Delos Fall, state superintendent, was unceasing in 
his attentions to the educational guests.——Hon. W. C. 
Maybury, mayor of Detroit, evidently enjoyed playing 
the agreeable act, geniality being in his line. Presi- 
dent James B. Angell of the University of Michigan, 
widely known and greatly beloved by the profession from 
his long-time devotion to the N. E, A., was exceedingly 
happy in his public and private welcome to the members. 

Ex-State Superintendent Henry R. Pattengill yielded 
io no man the palm of heartiness in service to the visit- 
The Michigan Moderator won new laurels 
in courtesy. -Of W. C. Martindale, Mrs. Emma A. 
rhomas, and William A. Ellis mention has been made. 


THE EXHIBITS. 


The exhibits of publishers and manufacturers were the 
largest, the most varied, the most satisfactory in the his- 
tory of the N. E. A. They were also the most interest- 
ing, the best arranged, and the most profitable to the 
school people. 

The Detroit high school building, in which were the 
exhibits, is one of the best in the United States. It is 
new, large, and admirably arranged. It has spacious 
hallways on each floor, ideal appointments in every par- 
ticular, even to a very large elevator, with two entrances 
and adequate power for speedy and steady movement. 
The entire three floors were given over to the various ex- 
hibits, and more business was done than ever before, It 
was more than an ordinary exhibition of goods, for it 
was practically 2 combination of an educational museum 
and a professional exchange. 

The Dixon exhibit was on the parlor floor at the 
Cadillac, and Mr. and Mrs. Reed made it the most inter- 
esting retreat at headquarters, next to Miss Estelle Reel’s 
Indian exhibit on the office floor, which display of Indian 
handiwork was far and away the most beautiful of any- 
thing to be seen in Detroit. 


THE ONE ABOMINATION. 


The one phase of Detroit life which was responsible 
for all the cursing, voiced and suppressed, that shaded 
the week was the double-time scheme. Standard time 
was on the post-office clock, and local time—twenty-eight 
minutes faster—was on the city hall a block away. 
Every announcement was given in two time measure: 
“9 o’clock standard, 9.28 local.” All announcements 
were printed in the same way. This would have been 
fairly well if even these had been lived up to, but some- 
times an audience room would be filled at 9 o’clock local, 
when the announcement was 9 o’clock standard, and then 
the officials would start off. I was the victim of such a 
three-cornered deal when I was to have the opening ad- 
dress in one of the departments, and walked in on adver- 
tised time, to find myself half an hour late, It chanced 
to be a happy misplacement, but the temporary feeling 
of disgust can be more easily imagined than described. 

But how in the world a city eminently sane and good- 


natured in all other matters can be both insane and ill- 
No one 





ing delegates. 


mannered in such a matter is inconceivable. 
gains anything, every one is annoyed. 

The railroads, steamboats, post-offices, hotels, 
large business houses use standard time like the rest of 


and 





DR. IDA C, BENDER, 
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the world, but the ferry boats, banks, small business 
houses, and churches use the twenty-eight-minute folly. 


AMONG THE STATES. 


Alabama is happy in the uniform attendance of Dr. 
and Mrs. John Herbert Phillips of Birmingham, They 
never miss either the summer or winter meeting, and, 
in consequence, are among. the best known, while their 
ability and service make them among the appreciated 
members of the N. E. A. John W. Abercrombie of Mont- 
gomery is also loyal to the association. 

Arizona is proud of her devotion to the N. E. A. and 
of her active membership list. The Indian schools are 
specially loyal, and the superintendent of every consid- 
erable city is in the list. 

Arkansas has never wavered in her allegiance, and will 
not while men like T. A, Futrall of Marianna, George B. 
Cook cf Hot Springs, J. L. Holloway of Fort Smith, J. R. 
Rightsel of Little Rock, and a score of other leaders 
continue to superintend schools. there. 

California lost much in the absence of J. A. Foshay 
from Detroit, but Professor Elmer E. Brown was a host 
in himself. Think of the farthest away of 
states, with 137 active members! All in all, she comes 
near being the banner state, 

Colorado has the most influence, for her size,-of any 
state in the N. E. A. There is no stronger quartette 
from any state than Aaron Gove, James H. Baker, Z. X. 
Snyder, and L. C. Greenlee. To these must be added 
Mrs. Helen lL. Grenfell, state superintendent, and Mrs. 
Snyder, who always attend. 

This year the Snyders, with their son and daughter, 
were the most interesting family group at the Cadillac. 
What Aaron Gove cannot bring about quietly is scarcely 
worth attempting, and fortunately he is instinctively on 
the right side when he is in earnest, and it was President 
Baker who upset the plans of sundry persons in oppo- 
sition to the National University. 

Connecticut was unusually prominent this year and 
earried off the honor of the treasuryship, which gives 
Charles H. Keyes a place on the executive board. 

Florida will never be unrepresented so long as W. N. 
Sheats is state superintendent. It is a good thing for a 
state to be always represented by a live man. 

Georgia is the banner Southern state in active member- 
ship and in active influence. Hon. G. R. Glenn, LL. D., 
is one of the best known members of the N. E. A., and 
the Slaytons, father and son, W. F. and W. M., of At- 
lanta are samples of the scholarly men who are loyal 
friends of the N. E. A. in Georgia. 

Illinois is, as a matter of course, the mighty leader, 
with 323 active members! About one-sixth of all the 
active members in the United States are from Illinois. 
What a record! And then it is more than numbers. In 
character, force, and devotion she is as powerful, Fran- 
cis W. Parker, Albert G. Lane, N. C. Dougherty, Presi- 
dent -W. R. Harper, Bishop J. L. Spalding, E. 
C. Cooley, Ella F. Young, John W. Cook, Catherine Gog- 
gin, Margaret Haley, E. O. Vaile, George P. Brown, Ar- 
nold Tompkins,—but I must stop or I shall be printing 
the list. of the 323 active members. Every friend of the 
N. E. A. iakes off his hat to the state that has given us 
two such presidents as Lane and Dougherty in less than 


a state, 


ten years. 


Indiana is coming rapidly to the front. She sacrificed 


in prominence through the death, retirement, and re- 
moval of her leaders of fifty years ago. No state has 
ever suffered so greatly. Tarbell, Jones, Brown, Hol- 


Smart, Tompkins, Bell, and others were 
She had to wait for Swain, Carr, Snyder, 


jeeting, and Jones to develop a new cen- 


combe, Goss, 
her leaders. 
Mott, Bryan, 
tre of influence. 


. Iowa has always been influential, especially since the 
year, long ago, when William M. Beardshear, Henry Sa- 
bin, and Homer H. Seerley came into active membership 
together. Sabin has always been among the leaders, and 
this year we made Beardshear president. 

Kansas! No state of its size has a more constant at- 
tendance of young, enterprising, professional men than 
Kansas. A. R. Taylor, J, N. Wilkinson, W. N. Davidson, 
F. R Dyer, John McDonald, L. E, Wolfe, Frank P. Smith, 
J. If. Gotfelter, Frank ‘Nelson, Mary E. Dolph, and H, 
R. Peairs are a few only of the leaders to be depended 
upon, 

Louisiana was not up to her standard in numbers or 
in warhorses, apparently. 

Maine was taking an off year, but John S. Locke of 
Saco never fails to be present, and to be enjoyed. 

Maryland has gained much when she adds to E. B. 
Prettyman her never absent and always appreciated 
leader, Hon. M. B. Stephens, and Mr. and Mrs. J. H, Van 
Sickle, who are as influential as any of the younger men 
and women in the N. EB. A. 

Massachusetts missed several of her best men and 
women, but Mr. and Mrs. G. Stanley Hall, State Superin- 
tendent F, A. Hill, Supervisor Robert C. Metcalf and 
wife, Frank A. Fitzpatrick, A. B. Winship, Principal oO. 
W. Dimick and wife, Principal Alfred Bunker, wife, and 
daughter, Principal Alonzo Meserve, wife, and daughter, 
and Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of Boston, Mr. and Mrs. O. M. 
Baker and W. W. Tapley of Springfield, John E, 
Thompson of Leominster were a few of her representa- 
tives. 

Michigan! 
there. 

Minnesota never fails, and never will so long as Irwin 
Shepard and Charles M. Jordan hail from there. It is 
a loyal, wide-awake state, and always has a good repre- 
sentation. 

Mississippi was having an off year, apparently, though 
Robert B. Fulton represented her well upon the pro- 
gram. 

Missouri was out in force. St, Louis alone boasted of 
185 representatives. She is a great state for the N. E. A. 
Calvin M. Woodward, F. Louis Soldan, J. M. Greenwood 
Richard H. Jesse, Ben Blewett, W. H. Lynch, Amelia C. 
Fruchte, and Anna Isabel Mulford are good samples of 
the large delegation she always sends to the N. E. A,, 
summer and winter. 

Montana is one of the steady states, and has never 
failed to haye an influential delegation, W. H. Johnson 
of Helena was her leader this year. 

Nebraska is as steady as the sun in her loyalty and 
numbers. Carroll G. Pearse, W. K. Fowler, James W. 
Crabtree, William R. Jackson were in evidence, as al- 
ways. Whatever they do they do well, 

New Jersey had the presidential honor of the year. 
State Superintendent Baxter and. Randall Spaulding 
were among the other prominent representatives. 

New Mexico is remarkably loyal, considering her dis- 


Well, it was her year. They were all 


tance. 
New York is, as a matter of course, largely repre- 


sented and influential. C. W. Bardeen, James H. ‘Can- 
field, A. S. Downing, Charles DeGarmo, Edward R. Shaw, 
Henry P. Emerson, James E. Russell, Howard I. Rogers, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Myron E, Scudder, A. B. 
Blodgett, Francis J. Cheeney, I. H. Start, George A. 
Plimpton, Ossian H. Lang, Ida C. Bender, and George W. 
French are a few of the 400 active members. New York 
and Illinois are almost equal in their membership, with 
New York slightly in the lead. 

North Dakota is fortunate in the devotion of Mrs. 
French, her state superintendent, and W. E. Hoover of 
Park River, neither of whom ever misses a summer or 
winter meeting. 

Ohio probably had the largest attendance outside of 
Michigan, and her active membership probably is fourth 
among the states. New York, Illinois, and California 
easily lead her, while Massachusetts has been about the 
but the Detroit meeting will easily carry her 
Dr. E. E. White, her most eminent educator, was 
missed, but she was nobly represented in Dr. W. O. 
Thompson, Dr, Charles F. Thwing, Mr. and Mrs, O. T. 
Corson, L. D. Bonebrake, L. H. Jones, R. G. Boone, W. 
N. Hailmann, Bettie A. Dutton, J. A. Shawan, Frederick 
Treudley, Virgil G. Curtis, Lucia Stickney, A. J. Gant- 
yoort, W. W. Chalmers, G. C. Maurer, Frank B, Dyer, 
J. V. MeMillan, J. M..Sarver, E. W. Wilkinson were 
prominent among her 700 members, 

Oregon is a long way off, but J. H. Ackerman and other 
professional spirits rather enjoy bounding over mourt- 
tains and plains to be with their friends. 

Pennsylvania never lags behind. Dr. E. 0. 
chairman of the committee on resolutions, occupied one 
of the most important positions, while Dr. and Mrs. N. 
C. Schaeffer, Dr. and Mrs. J. P. Welsh, and Dr. Theodore 


same, 
ahead. 


Lyte, as 
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Educational Intelligence 





Human nature is the great study. 

Get out into the field, forest, and garden. 

Magnify the importance of good conversation. 

It is said that Philadelphia has furnished free text- 
books for eighty-seven years. Important, if true! 

Northwestern University has 2,246 students en- 
rolled. Evanston, Ill, is leading the state univer- 
sities of the land 

“Tall, alert, clear-eyed, with a 
framed in gray hair, and a full gray beard,” is the 
description given of Dr. G. Stanley Hall by a corre- 
spondent of the Boston Herald July 28. 


pleasant face 


The most interesting educational question of the 
day is the tax fight of Catherine Goggin and Mar- 
garet Haley in Chicago. They are now America’s 
most important and interesting educational leaders. 


One of the largest billboards that disfigures the 
landscape about the Pan-American is this, painted 
in, very large letters: “H. K——— & Co. sell clothing 
that fit’s.” We are educating our South American 
friends. 


It is going the rounds of the press that M. V. B. 
O'Shea of the University of Wisconsin thinks the 
importance of over-emphasized in 
modern homes. It is improbable that he said it, 
but if he did it would be interesting to have phono- 
graphic representations of the homes he knows. 


obedience is 


There is an enterprising man in Chicago who 
raises frogs for school use and furnishes live frogs 
carefully packed for shipping at fifty cents a dozen. 
Schools within 300 or 400 miles of Chicago can get 
them promptly by express for twenty-five cents ex- 
tra. so that science in school gains materially by this 
man’s enterprise. a8 


After thirty-three years of noble work as prin- 
cipal of the Oakland, Cal.. high school, J. B. 
McChesney has resigned. No man in high school 
work on the Pacifie coast has had anything like such 
a record as has Mr. McChesney. The pupils, the 
alumni, and the citizens generally endeavored to 
dissuade him from handing in his resignation. 


In the notice of “Lawrence’s Classified List,” a 
valuable guide in the selection of books, published by 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, the price given was fifty 
cents. The error occurred from the fact that the 
author had previously gotten out a smaller book in 
a cheap, paper-covered edition at that price. ‘The 
price of the perfected edition in strong and attract- 
ive binding is $1.50. 

Oswego, N. Y., is reputed to have a serious educa- 
tional scandal on hand. ‘The statement is made, 
with claims of proof, that some women teachers have 
paid money to retain their positions. If any teacher 
in the United States pays one cent to members of a 


‘school board or to some suspiciously confidential 


friend of a member of a school board, let the affair 
come to light—the sooner, the better. 

Criticisms of the New York state meeting at 
Buffalo are abundant, but of the merits of the case 
I know nothing, but about one thing there is no 
question: The new president, Henry P. Emerson of 
Buffale will give the association a program thait will 
be every way worth while and a business-like presid- 
ing to challenge admiration. We have not forgotten 
how he provided for the N. E. A. in 1896, and con- 
gratulwte the teachers of the Empire state upon his 
acceptance. 

Unfortunately, Edward Bok has not told us the 
names of the cities in which during a school term of 
1900, 16,000 children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen were taken out of school because their ner- 
vous system was wrecked and their minds were in- 
capable of going on any further and he never will. 
The truth is that was one of the unfortunate times 
in which Mr. Bok’s imagination took wing and added 
ciphers that did not belong there. Mr. Bok is a 
total abstainer, nevertheless, he saw tripple 0’s that 
time. A man as brilliant as Mr. Bok must be al- 
lowed the poet’s license when he talks about things 
of which he knows nothing. 








INJUSTICE TO DR. NIGHTINGALE. 


Like a-flash from a clear sky comes the failure to 
re-elect Dr. A. F. Nightingale as the assistant super- 
intendent of Chicago in charge of the high schools. 
Without claiming any knowledge as to the immedi- 
ate cause of this action, the occasion ought not to 
pass without an emphatie protest against action 
which lessens the probability of winning to secondary 
school work men of high scholarship and administra- 
tive talent. Here is a man who has been engaged 
in educational work in Chicago for twenty-seven 
vears, going there after six years’ experience in uni- 
versity teaching, and two years as superintendent of 
the Omaha schools. If a man can be bowed out un- 
ceremoniously after twenty-seven years’ service to a 
city, years in which there has been no serious criti- 
cism of his work, years in which his reputation has 
hrovdened and deepened until he is a national force, 
a leader in the best movements for secondary school 
progress, and one of the editors of a remarkably 
strong series of high school and college text-books, 
what inducement is there for young men of talent 
to sacrifice opportunities for wealth and honor in 
other fields for the sake of educating the youth of 
America? There is much more at issue than Dr. 
Nightingale’s future. 








THE MOST INTERESTING VALE- 
DICTORIAN. 





Kvéry Commencement season has associated with 
:t, for those who are privileged to be a part of many 
of these exercises, some one incident which distances 
ail the others in interest. 'This season has been no 
exception. The heroine was the valedictorian of a 
large and brilliant high school class in one of the 
wealthiest and most cultivated cities of 20,000 in- 
habitants in the Middle states. 

Because of family reverses a girl of fourteen left 


school. At seventeen she was a salesgirl in a store, 
and at nineteen married a young man every way 


worthy of her. She was not content to spend her 
life in comparative idleness, and her husband was 
unwilling that she should work. She, therefore, en- 
tered the grammar school, seventh grade, fitted her- 


self for the high school, which she entered in 1897, 


and this year graduated at the head of her class, the 
pride of the school. 

When one realizes how many young 
women with no family spend much of their time 
with the latest novel, at whist parties, and inane so- 
cial functions, it is refreshing to know of one young 
married woman who took advantage of the public 
school privileges and fitted herself for nobler com- 
radeship. 


MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE. 


married 











For rest without idleness, for recuperation with- 
out reaction, for enjoyment without tension, give 
me Monteagle, the mountain eyrie, nestling in the 
cleanly forest of oaks, fanned by every breeze that 
dreams of the far-away lakes of the North, or smiles 
in remembrance of the Gulf. Here in the heart of 
the Southland come annually lawyers and physi- 
cians, professors and teachers, authors and editors, 
poets and essayists, philanthropists and reformers, 
for bowling and swing, for chess and checkers, for 
reading and roaming. Mothers come for the pleas- 
ure of children, and daughters for the comfort of 
their mothers. 

here is nothing, of the nervous zeal of some 
Chautauquas and summer schools. There are 
classes for every aspiring youth and maiden, from 
boring to art needlework, through all ranges of phys- 
ical and vocal culture, art, and literature, but there 
is nothing that gets stale or frothy. One general 
lecture, earnest or popular, each day for four days 
in the week, and two musical or semi-literary en- 
tertainments are all sufficient. There is time for 
abundant social life, with the most charming South- 
ern flavor, propriety without prudity, brightness 
without lightness. Nowhere away from the sea 
have I seen any place whose attractiveness abides as 
a delightful memory after two seasons quite so 
clearly as does Monteagle, that represents so much 
that is best in nature and human nature, with noth- 
ing for which one needs to apologize. 








DR. THORPE’S “ AMERICAN PEOPLE.”* 





All that J. R. Green’s famous “History of the 
English People” was to England and America upon 
its eppearance twenty-five years ago, Thorpe’s 
“American People” is and will continue to be. As 
a book for study and for reading, it is unrivaled by 
any one volume book that has come into the Amer- 
ican historical field. Its need was not appreciated 
until it was thus completely met. Here are to be 
found all essential and important facts and figures, 
from Indian characteristics in 1620, to the labor 
troubles of i960. ‘These may be had elsewhere, but 
not with the fiavor of real life which they here pos- 
sess® There is not a sterile paragraph in the six 
hundred pages. 

Nothing worth while is omitted from war or poli- 
tics, but a surprising array of other information is 
given. Here is a sample of the unexpected revela- 
ticn of the social movements which help to give a 
dioramice effect to this inimitable story of the 
More than 1,000 temperance 
societies were formed in 1830. This was the famed 
Washingtonian temperance movement. In six years 
the importation of liquor fell off from $5,000,000 to 
1,100,000. From this time merchants gradually 
ceased keeping liquors in stock, and the liquor traffic 
were to hotels and saloons.” 

Mere is another sample of the felicitous way that 
Dr. ‘Thorpe calls attention to the connecting links of 
history. “In the year that John Quincy Adams re- 
tired from the presidency (1829) Charles Dudley 
Warner was born. Lew. Wallace and Charles Eliot 
Norton were two years old; Bayard Taylor was four; 
George William Curtis, five; Francis Parkman, six; 
U.S. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes, Edward Everett 
'Tale, and Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), seven; 
William T. Sherman, nine; Walt Whitman, ten; 
James L. Motley, fifteen; Henry Ward Beecher, six- 
teen; Harriet Beecher Stowe, seventeen.” Again, 
“Andrew Jackson was a typical American of his day. 
lie received more votes than were ever before cast 
for anybody in America.” Again, “The Louisville 


“American People.” 


oo wed of the American People.” By Francis Newton Thorpe, 
. 4. OUnicago; A.C, McClurg & Co, Six Mz 2 
Price, $1.50, gé aps and Index. 620 pp. 
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Journal was established in 1831; the New York Sun 
in 1833; New York Journal of Commerce, 1833: New 
York Herald, 1835; New York Express, 1836: Phil- 
adelphia Ledger, 1836; Baltimore Sun, 1837; New 
Crleans Picayune, 1837; New York Tribune, 1841; 
Chicago Tribune, 1847; New York Times, 1857.” 

it is no exaggeration to say that nothing worth 
while in the life of the American people in nearly 
(ie three hundred years of their history fails to find 
a place in these fascinating pages. A wide-awake 
school might about as well try to get along without 
an International dictionary as without Thorpe’s 
pecrless presentation of American life. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

President Shaffer of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and ‘Tin Workers, in his eall for 
a veneral strike beginning after the close of work 
August 10, charges that the officials of the Uniited 
States steel trust “have refused to recognize as union 
men those who are now striving for the right to or- 
eanize.” This must stand, therefore, as the dee- 
laration, from the labor point of view, of the occa- 
sion of what may prove to be the most formidable 
struggle of recent years. ut it is not meant by 
this declaration that the corporations have refused 
to recognize union labor. They have held confer- 
ences with the Amalgamated Association, and have 
offered it terms. The real point at issue, as appears 
from a study of the propositions made on either side, 
is not a recognition of the union, but its extension 
into mills hitherto non-union. 


* * * 

This will appear, to many minds, rather a narrow 

eround on which to invite so momentous a struggle. 

But another declaration in President Shaffer’s order 

will occasion more emticism. Anticipating. that the 

men whom he addresses will be told, in some in- 
stances, that they ought not to violate contracts 

ch they have signed, he says to them, ““Remem- 
her, before you agreed to any contract, you took an 
obligation to the Amalgamated Association.” In 
other words, the duty which the workmen owe to 
their organization transcends the obligation of any 
contmet which they may have made. ‘here have 
been other Jabor leaders who have acted on that 
principle, but few, if any, who have thought it wise 
to proclaim it. 

* * * 

‘he death of the Empress Dowager Frederiek of 
Cermany, the oldest daughter of Queen Victoria, 
August 5, has put the German court into mourning; 
and, in aecordance with an ancient custom, the 
chureh bells throughout Germany will toll for one 
hour daily for two weeks in token of the country’s 
lamentation. But these formal tributes are a 
mockery. Germany never took kindly to the “Eng- 
lish woman,” who brought with her to Berlin queer 
British notions of education and propriety. Bis- 
marek hated her as cordially as she detested and dis- 
trusted him. Her husband, the Hmperor Frederick, 
came to the throne when the hand of death was al- 
ready upon him, and lived but a few months; and 
her son, the present emperor, from the moment of 
his accession made no pretense either of filial affec- 
tion toward his mother or of deference to her 
wishes. Hers was a sad and disappointed life, and 
to crown all, she suffered acute physical pain for 
months before the end came. But she was the 
daughter of her mother, and calm and serene to the 
last. 

* * * 

The evacuation of China by the allied troops is 
now nearly complete. After a few days there will 
be left at Pekin legation guards numbering, all told, 
not more than 1,800 men, and perhaps 3,000 more 
soldiers garrisoning points between Pekin and the 
sea. Even those observers who are inclined to op- 
timism must feel some misgivings as the last of the 
foreign troops are withdrawn. ‘There are reports 
of seditious movements in different pants of north- 
ern China The court itself, at its place of refuge 
in the interior, is rumored to be menaced by rebels. 
Anti-foreign placards have been posted in Pekin, 
and the natives are reported to be resuming the in- 


sults to foreigners which preceded the outbreaks of 

last year. There is too much reason to fear that 

the Chinese regard the vacillations of the allies as 

evidence of weakness, and that they will see in the 

evacuation of Pekin an occasion for new outbreaks. 
Pa * * 

In two southern states, Virginia and Alabama, 
constitutional conventions are now in session, to de- 
vise means for disfranchising the negroes. In a 
third state, Maryland, where a law recently enacted 
for that purpose has proved ineffective, the issue has 
been raised by the Democratic state convention in 
a formal pledge to bring about this result if it is 
given power. It is not easy to take the fear of 
negro domination seriously in a state like Maryland, 
where the whites outnumber the negroes more than 
four to one. Indeed, the anti-negro movement in 
that state is generally recognized as designed chieily 
to assist ex-Senator Gorman’s political fortunes. 
The Republicans, in their opposition to the Demo- 
cratic programme, will be re-enforced by the anti- 
Gorman Democrats. 

* * * 


There has been some uncertainty as to the atti- 
tude which the religious orders in France would take 
toward the new Associations liw. But the Pope, 
while he does not abate in the least his criticisms of 
the law, has directed the religious orders which are 
at present unauthorized to conform to it, by seeking 
authorization under its terms. It is announced, 
however, that the Jesuits, against whom chiefly the 
law is aimed, will not take this course, which they 
well know would be fruitless, but will abandon, tem- 
porarily, at least, their educational work, and close 
the twenty-nine colleges which they are at present 
conducting. In these colleges there are about 1,000 
young men who are preparing themselves for ad- 
mission to the order. These will goto the Jesuit 
colleges in Holland, and they will be followed by 
some, at least, of the 15,000 other students. The 
Jesuit teachers will remain in France, but in some 
other vocation. Sooner or later, the Jesuits have a 
way of coming back, even when they are forcibly 
expelled. ; i 

* * * 

In spite of the war-revenue-reduction law, which 
went into effect on the first of July, and was ex- 
pected to reduce the government revenues to the 
amount of at least forty million dollars a year, the 
revenue for July was larger than in July, 1900, and 
for the first time in fifiteen years the business of the 
month showed a small surplus instead of a consid- 
erable deficit. There was some falling off in ex- 
penditures and there was an increase in the revenue 
from customs, owing to larger importations; but the 
surprising thing was that the receipts from internal 
revenue, in which the reductions were made, were 
larger by three-quarters of a million dollars than 
they were in July, 1900, when all the war taxes were 
on. It is not easy to explain the phenomenon, but 
something like it occurred in the first month after 
the reductions were made in taxation in 1883. 
After the first month, the effect of the reductions 
began to be manifest, but not to the extent that had 
been estimated. Probably this experience will be 
repeated this time. 

* * * 

The burning. question with reference to the ap- 
proaching Pan-American congress at the city of 
Mexico is whether the congress, in its consideration 
of international differences and arbitration, shall be 
restricted to quarrels which may arise in the future, 
or shall be privileged to consider those now existing. 
The attitude of Mexico herself has now been deter- 
mined. She is in favor of unrestricted discussion. 
Six of the more important South American repub- 
lies, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, Peru, 
and Bolivia, are not only in favor of this policy, but 
declare stoutly that they will not attend the congress 
if any limitations are imposed. On the other hand, 
Chili, the one recalcitrant, wishing to avert any dis- 
cussion of her own conduct in the matter of the 
provinces taken from Peru, obstinately refuses to 
have anything to do with the congress unless exisl- 
ing differences are excluded. ‘The question seems 
to be, therefore, whether the congress shall be held 
without Chili, or shall be altogether abandoned 


NEW YORK CITY. 


An important question, referred to in a previous letter, 
on the rights of the corporate schools to share in school 
money has been decided by Corporation Counsel Whalen, 
his opinion being as follows: — 

Some question seems to have arisen in the mind of the 
treasurer of your board relative to the use of the words 
“common school fund” in section 1152 of the charter, 
and the words ‘“‘school moneys” in section 1154 thereof. 
Section 1152 of the charter is but a re-enactment of sec- 
tion 1063 of the consolidation act of the city of New 
York, which in turn was but a revision of chapter 405 of 
the laws of 1855 and chapter 258 of the laws of 1862. At 
the time of these earlier enactments, the words “common 
scheol fund” may be said to have had.a defined and 
specific meaning, and may have referred to the “common 
school fund” referred to in article IX. of the constitution 
of 1846, and which is still referred to in article IX. of the 
present constitution, The “common school fund” was a 
state fund, the revenue from which was apportioned 
among the common schools of the state,.including the 
city of New York. No doubt the intention of these 
earlier acts was to entitle the private schools therein re- 
ferred to to share in the distribution of the revenues 
from this state common school fund in the same manner 
as the public schools of the city of New York. It ap- 
pears, however, that in the course of the succeeding years 
the words “common school fund” contained in these en- 
actments received a practical construction on the part 
of the school authorities of the city of New York, which 
made them include also the school moneys raised by taxa- 
tion in the city of New York for public school purposes. 
This practical interpretation of ‘the statutes has been fol- 
lowed for so many years in the city of New York as to 
render it unwise, and perhaps improper, to attempt to 
construe the language of section 1152 in the strict terms 
in which the words were probably used at the time of the 
original enactments of 1855 and 1862. According to said 
practical construction, the words “common school fund” 
in section 1152 of the charter and the words “school 
moneys” in section 1154 of the charter have practically 
the same meaning. 

Section 1154 of the charter is but a revision and re- 
enactment of various early statutes relating to the 
schools of the institutions therein enumerated. Since 
the enactment of chapter 76 of the laws of 1848, the 
schools of the orphan asylums in the former city of 
Brooklyn were entitled to share on a per capita basis in 
all moneys raised by taxation in that city for the support 
of the public schools. Section 22 of chapter 386 of the 
laws of 1851 recognized and regulated the same right in 
the similar institutions in the city of New York. The 
words employed in the present section 1154 of the char- 
ter, “and shall be entitled to participate in the apportion- 
ment of the school moneys as provided for in this chap- 
ter,” are but a slight modification of the words of the 
act of 1851, section 22, which are: “and shall be entitled 
to participate in the apportionment of the school moneys 
as provided for in this act.” Under this act of 1851, as 
well as under earlier statutes, the apportionment was 
made by treating said schools as common schools on a 
per capita basis. 

I should advise, therefore, that the payroll presented 
te the treasurer of the board of education be paid, 

City Superintendent Maxwell has granted temporary 
license No. 1 to nearly 800 applicants, of whom 120 are 
men. 

President O’Brien has under consideration a plan by 
which, if it is put into operation, all the schools of the 
Children’s Aid Society, the New York Free Kindergarten 
Association, and similar organizations, about sixty in 
number,will pass into the control and management of the 
city. The plan is that the societies should let the city 
have the use of the buildings, the city to pay the teach- 
ers and other expenses of the schools. 

The president says in regard to the matter:— 

“There is no doubt as to the need of extra school ac- 
commodations. I am in favor of taking the schools that 
are public or semi-public under the wing of the board. 
It would be well to let the societies that now have con- 
trol of the schools keep the control of the buildings, and 
to use them for any purpose that they may wish on Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, and in the hours not needed for school 
purposes. If this plan be carried out, all of the rules of 
the board in regard to books, courses of study, and the 
like would have to apply, and there would be no religious 
teaching of any kind. The teachers would have to pass 
the examinations that are prescribed for the teachers in 
the public schools, and the courses would have to comply 
in every way with the regulations of the board. In 
cases where the schools are in the hands of sisters be- 
longing to religious orders, there would be no objection 
to their continuing in the schools if they came under the 
control of the board, but, of course, the religious features 
of their teachings would have to be done away with.” 
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The HOLTON PRIMER 


By M. ADELAIDE HOLTON 


Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn, 


i A i i i Series.” The most at- 
It is the first book in the “Lights to Literature : 
tractive, the most childlike, the most practical Primer yet issued. May we 


1901 GEOGRAPHIES 


1901 edition of the Rand-McNally Geographies is down to date, 
Tak oe and accurate. The books have been carefully revised by Prof. 
Charles R. Dryer of the Indiana State Normal School. They contain new 
matter, new maps, new illustrations, and a special section on industrial 


WHY NOT EXAMINE THEM 


For nearly 
that they were sc 
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Columbia Series 


Globe Series 








MAP MAKERS 


ntury our imprint on School Maps and Globes has been a guarantee 
—s scientifically senmnate and down to date. This guarantee is still good. 


WALL MAPS 


New Physical Series 
Spruner-Bretschneider Historical Series 


Terrestrial Globes 
Celestial Globes 


Indexed Atlas of the World 
New Universal Atlas of the World Bible Atlas 


Our new editions include the 1900 Census Reports 


FOR THE 
WORLD 





New Outline Series 
Kiepert’s Physical Series 
Kiepert’s Classical Series 


GLOBES 


Slated Globes 
Relief Globes 


ATLASES 


New Imperial Atlas of the World 
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RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK 
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ere prominent and influential representatives 





B. Noss W 


of the state. 
Rhode Island had an unusually small delegation, but 


none of her men could have represented her better than 
did President Faunce, Dr. H. S. Tarbell, and Walter B. 


Jacobs. 
South Dakota did unusually well under the lead of E. 


E. Collins. 

Tennessee has never weakened in her allegiance. H. 
C. Weber was one of the leaders in the councils of the 
N. E. A., and Israel H. Peres made one of the best ad- 
dresses. 

Texas is in a transition state as to educational lead- 
ers, but the rank and file were present in good numbers. 

Vermont was represented by John L. Alger and other 
of her enterprising leaders. 

Virginia has reason to be proud of Dr. H, B. Frissell, 
who was one of the most efficient men at Detroit. He 
was on the program more often in various capacities 
than any other man. George J. Ramsey is a leader 
wherever he is. 

Washington was much in evidence in her efforts to 
tempt the N. E. A. to Puget Sound in 1902. 

Wisconsin is sixth in active membership, and close to 
the front in influence under the lead of Dr. L. D. Harvey, 
I. C. McNeill, R. H. Halsey, Mae E. Schreiber, William 
George Bruce, and a host of other wide-awake men and 
women. J 








OUR BOOK TABLE. 


McMASTERS’ PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By John Bach McMasters. New York, Chi- 
cago, and Cincinnati: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 254 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Professor McMasters, who knows American history in 
its broadest scope, fullest detail, and deepest meaning, 
and what signifies more, he knows how to cull out of the 
myriad phases, facts, and incidents ever at command, 
those which are worth knowing, and at the same time 
genuinely interesting. Another distinctive and impor- 
tant characteristic of Dr. McMasters as a text-book 
meker is ‘he fact that he regards it as no condescension 
to write a school book, Some great men who have made 
school books have written over every page the fact that 
they despise themselves for doing this sort of thing, but 
the exigencies required. There is nothing of the kind 
with McMasters’. It contains work for one school year, 
and gives a good general knowledge of so much of our 
history as every American should learn; while for those 
who are to pursue the study further, it will lay a founda- 
tion for subsequent work. The book leaves unnoticed 
questions beyond the understanding of children. In a 
simple and interesting style it affords a vigorous narra- 
tive of events, and an accurate portrayal of the daily 
life and customs of the different periods. It is well- 
proportioned, touching on matters of real importance for 
the elementary study of the founding and building of 
our country. 

Our history is grouped about a few central ideas, 
which are easily comprehended by children, and which 
serve to impress upon them the fact that the story of our 
country is something more than a mere dry chronology. 

The illustrations are attractive and historically au- 
thentic, showing well-known scenes and incidents, and 
the progress of civilization. The maps are clear and well 
executed, and locate every important place mentioned in 
the text. — 

THE OLD RED SCHOOLHOUSE. A story. By Eliza- 
beth Lloyd. Philadelphia: Friends’ Book Association 
Cloth. 127 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
There is great satisfaction in commending this book 

for any school, or Sunday school, or youths’ reading 

circle library as a charming, healthful. sane story. It is 
true to boy life. The good are not goody-goody, the bad 
are not absurdly bad. The love vein is not silly, and the 
purpose is genuine and not stupid moralizing. It is 


many a day since a story book of this class has come to 
our hand that we can so sincerely respect and commend. 
The style is every way adapted to boys, without being 
annoying to any women teachers. It is a story which 
begins in a Pennsylvania rural school; is continued in a 
Philadelphia private preparatory school, and closes with 
college life. It has a fight that is boyish, and a college 
baseball row that is manly. It would be well if every 
schoolboy in the land would read this book, and he 
would if he dipped into it anywhere. 

A NEW GRADATIM. By M. C. Smart. Boston: Ben- 

jamin H. Sanborn & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

Mr. Smart, principal of the Stevens high school, Clare- 
mont, N. H., has prepared “‘A New Gradatim” for young 
Latin students. For some time there has been a ten- 
dency to reduce Latin from the very beginning of its 
study to a strong, practical working basis. And Mr. 
Smart’s work comes to meet the need of a book that shall 
do just this, The pupil has his “first book’ and gram- 
mar to learn his declensions and inflections, and the first 
constructions of the Latin sentence. Then, with Mr. 
Smart’s book, he starts in on a vigorous, flexible, pro- 
gressive course, where he speaks and writes from Latin 
into English and from English into Latin. 

He needs only a few noun and verb forms before he 
is ready to begin, and the exercises are very simple, to 
ensure readiness and ease in turning the English into 
the Latin form—to make it natural to think in Latin. 
Later, the exercises are more difficult and complex, but 
with the same flexibility of the use of the language 
forms. The pupil uses narrative from the very begin- 
ning, both from English to Latin and from Latin to 
English, for that is the only true way to get the content 
of a language. In a brief introduction Mr. Smart gives 
the rules of syntax for most required cases, with refer- 
ences to leading grammars. At the end of the book is 
added the “Story of Ulysses,’ from Ritchie’s “Fabulae 
Faciles.” A large number of the exercises are fables, for 
these have interest always. 





THE HOLTON PRIMER. Lights to Literature Series. 
By M. Adelaide Holton. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & 
Co. Cloth. Illuminated cover. Color illustrations. 
112 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

“Oh when and where 
Will be the end of a thing so fair” 
As the modern primer proves to be? It is worth while 
to make a collection of these artistic little books, each 
with its own charms, The expense put into one of these 
books is astonishing. Miss Holton, who is eminently 
successful as a supervisor of teachers of little children, 
has put into these pages the best of her thought and ex- 
perience. She knows the children in their school life, 
and the teachers and their difficulties. She also knows 
art, literature, and nature, and has made a book for real 
children, to be taught by the everyday teacher, so that 
the little people may start well on the road to know and 
appreciate the beauties and wonders of nature, the skill 
and power of art, and the joys of literature. Miss Hol- 
ton evidently believes that in the “‘Lights to Literature 

Series” she should ‘‘Let the lower lights be burning.” 

SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Map, by Max Winkler, Ph.D., Acting 
Professor of German, University of Michigan. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

This edition of “Wallenstein” is for college students. 
To know “Wallenstein” is to love Schiller, and to feel the 
poet’s power more than in anything else. Here he com- 
bines his character sketching with as great mastery as 
in “William Tell,” and his dramatic vein of history as 
in “The Thirty Years’ War.” 

CHATTY READINGS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“Chatty Readings in Elementary Science’”’ comprises a 
very attractive set of readers, in three numbers, for the 
little beginners in natural science, or as the sub-title puts 
it, “nature knowledge.” Bright colored pictures make 
the books a delight to the primary children, for whom 
the first numbers are intended. The pictures are all 
“story” pictures, and often there is no explanation of 
the pictures in the text, but instead they are left for the 
children to think over and discuss, and learn lessons of 
love for animals, and kindness to them. Every reading 
lesson has its spelling lesson. The “readings” them- 
selves are about animals, insects, and birds. In Book I. 


they are very simple, and chiefly about the familiar ani- 
mals of the farm, or the creatures of the home woods and 
brooks. Book II. has the same subject, with more about 
wild animals, game, insects, and birds. In Book III. 
there are stories about reptiles and ocean life, and also 
a beginning in botany. Besides the “science” part are 
many bright little anecdotes. At the end are summaries 
and notes for teachers. The books can be used all 
through the primary course, for very little children can 
understand the pictures and the stories read tothem. It 
is an excellent series, and a good .beginning for children 
who are to read Gibson and Burroughs by and by. 

ENGLISH SATIRES. By Professor C. H. Herford, 
Litt.D. With an Introduction by Oliphant Smeaton. 
New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 298 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is one of the many volumes which form the War- 
wick Library of English Literature, under the general 
editorship of Professor Herford. Each book deals with 
some special literary form, and together these give a 
comprehensive view of English literature. Compilations 
of the pastorals, essays, literary criticism, masques, and 
lyric poetry have already appeared. This special volume 
presents English satires from the works of William 
Langland to those of Arthur Hugh Clough and C. S. 
Calverley. The archaic spelling is sometimes slightly 
modernized. Owing to the length of some satires, only 
parts are selected to show the style. The strong lan- 
guage of invective agairst politician, fop, religious fan- 
atic, and unjust ruler is found here, and one can see how 
large a place was given to satire as a means of restrain- 
ing and moulding people’s thought. Prose and poetry 
are both in this volume. Each selection is preceded by 
a word as to its source and import. A full introduction 
states the history of satire, beginning with Greek and 
Roman literature. By this are seen the sources of the 
various kinds of satire, and how far these were imitated 
by English writers centuries later. 

The book is complete, and ought to be in the library 
of every thorough student of English literature. 

THE CHILD—HIS NATURE AND NURTURE. By W. 
B. Drummond. Temple Primer Series. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, 40 cents. 

This is a highly valuable book. Its facts are abundant 
and interesting, its psychology modern and healthful, its 
suggestions sane and helpful, its style is clear and logi- 
cal, without being dry. It will be a good day for the 
schools when teachers will read and study a book as re- 
liable in its material and as safe in its teachings as is 
this Drummond’s “The Child—His Nature and Nurture.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 








“The Guilford Speller.’” By A. B. Guiiford and Aaron Lovell. 
Price, 30 cents. ——‘‘ Fifty Letters of Cicero.” Edited by J. H. Dil- 
lard. Price, 45 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“ Highways and Byways of Music.” Py Hugh A. Clarke. Price. 75 
cents. ‘* vlans for Busy Work.” Edited by Sarah Louise Arnold. 
Price, 50 cents.—* Introduction to the Study of Commerce.” By 
Frederick R. Clow, Ph. D. Price, $1.25.——‘‘The World and lts 
People.” By W. Fisher Markwick, D. D. and William A. Smith, 
M.A. Book X. Price, 60 cents, Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

‘*Elements of Plane Geometry.” By AlanSanders. Price, 75 cents. 
——‘'La Neuvaine de Collette Schultz” By Florence I. (C. Lye. 
Price, 45 cents.—— L’Enfant Espion.”” By Regipvald R. Goodell, M. A. 
Prive, 45 cents. “Stories of Ancient Peoples.”” By Emma J. Ar- 
nold. Price, 50 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

**The Moderns”? By George Trimble Davidson Price, $1.50.— 
‘Our Ferns in Their Haunts.”” By Willard Nelson Clute. Price, 
$2.15, net.——*‘ The Last Confessions of Marie Bashkirtseff.”’ Price, 
$1.10. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Comnany. 

** Readings in Welsh History.’”’ By Ernest Rhys. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

‘*Elementary Geometry, Plane and Solid.” By Thomas F. Hol- 
gate. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

* Le Dix-Septiéme Siécle.” Edited by Delphine Duval and H. Isa- 
belle Williams, Price, 35 centa.——“ Verne’s Une Ville Flottante.” 
Edited by C. Fontaine. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

*'"Sconset Cottage Life.” By A. Judd Northup. Price, $1.00. 
Syracuse. N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

* Fourth Reading Book,” By W.T. Viymen, Ph, D, New York: 
Schwartz, Kirwin, & Fauss 

**The Wisdom of Passion.” By Salvarona, Price, $2.00. Everett, 
Mass.: Mystic River Book Company 

* Introduction to the Study «f Zotjlogy.” By N. A. Harvey. Chi- 
cago: Western Publishing House. 

* Three Dialogues Retween Hylas and Philonous.” By George 
Berkeley, Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 

‘* Physical Training in the Schovlroom.” By Hans Ballin. Little 
Rock, Ark: Arkansas Democrat Company. 

“Shells and Sea Life.” By Josiah Keep,’ A.M. Price, 50 cents. 
San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Company. 

‘**Modern Chemistry.” By Fredus N. Peters, A. M. New York: 
Maynard, Merrill, & Co 

‘The Provengal Lyric.” By Lewis F. Mott, Ph. D. Price, 75 cents. 
ew York: Willian e3tius 
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The Macmillan Company — 
THE CHILD LIFE READERS —__.. 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, formerly Supervisor of City Primary Schools at Brockton, Mass., and MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL. 
(Authors of the Blaisdell Speller) me 











The Child Life Primer. te , ‘ Pree, -@ 26 ATTENTION és called to the artistic merits.of the 

First Reader. Child Life. . 4) .25 illustrations. No expense has been spared on the 

Second Reader. Child Life in Tale and Fable. “ 35 mechanical features of the series. ‘The covers are 

Third Reader. Child Life in Many Lands. 6 36 waterproof, and may be cleaned as often as they 
ns 40 become soiled. 


Fourth Reader. Child Life in Literature. 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


Have been Rapidly Introduced asto. tae Best Public School Systems BECAUSE 
NEW ENGLAND, ae They are Interesting to the Child 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC ae 
CENTRAL, and They are Graded to the Child’s Capacity 
The difficulty of finding these two important advantages combined in one series is, 


WE S iF. E RN S T. A T E S to our mind, the explanation of the remarkable popularity of these Readers. 





TARR and McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


FRANK M. McMURRY, Pu. D., 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., AND 
Cornell University 
The cost of a complete set for five grades will be /ess than that 


Physiographic facts about different regions are clearly presented. 
Physiographic conditions furnish the key to human industries, of any competing series. 


transportation routes, location of cities, etc. 


. Second Book 
Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. North America. 
For Karly Grades. Price, 60 cents. For Intermediate Grades. Price, 75 cents. 


Europe and Other Continents: With Review of North America. Price, 75 cents. 


These books are based upon sound pedagogical principles, and 
are scientifically accurate in the presentation of their subjects. Their 
convenient form makes them easier for the pupil to handle, and far 


more durable than the old-style geography. 


First Book 


Third Book 





NEW BOOKS 


Elementary Geometry, Plane and Solid Geometry 
PLANE and SOLID For use in Secondary Schools 
For use in High Schools and Academies By ARTHUR SCHULTZE, Ph.D., 
By THOMAS F, HOLGATE F. L. SEVENOAK, A.M., M.D. 


Northwestern University 
12mo. Half Leather. Price, $1.10. 


12mo. Half Leather. Price, $1.10. 





BOTSFORD’S HISTORY OF ROME 
BOTSFORD’S HISTORY OF GREECE 
COMAN AND KENDALL’S ENGLISH HISTORY 
CHANNING’S STUDENTS’ HISTORY sas UNITED STATES 


ADAM’S. EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The above group of histories, adapted to the needs of Secondary Schools, is conceded 
by prominent school men to be among the very best yet published. Ths books have been 


rapidly adopted by many of the high schools throughout the country. 





SOME OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS 


Bailey's Botany An Elementary Text-Book 
Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography 


Tarr’s Elementary Geology 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’s”’ on label. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





TEMS of educational news to ‘be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


WATERVILLE. David S. Wheeler of 
Gloucester, Mass., has been elected 
teacher of science in the Coburn Classical 
Institute. Mr. Wheeler is a graduate of 
Boston University, and has taken courses 
in science in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Harvard. He comes 
to Coburn after very successful experience 
in the same department at Cushing Acad- 
emy, Ashburnham, Mass. Although the 
science courses at Coburn have been 
strong in the past, Mr. Wheeler, with his 
broad training and experience, is sure to 
make this department even stronger. 
The school now has students in the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institution, and other 
scientific schools 


WINTHROP. Guy E. Healey, Bates, 
1900. has recently been elected principal 
of Winthrop high school. Mr. Healey 
has been very successful since his gradua- 
tion from college, having been assistant 
principal in the Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H. This school was founded 
in 1815 by Madame Kimball, a French 
woman. The school has a high standard, 
and is a fitting school for college. 


LEWISTON. Charles Lincoln White, 
who was elected president of Colby Col- 
lege last June, was born at Nashua, N. 
H., January 22, 1863. In 1865 his parents 
removed to Woonsocket, R. I., where he 
was educated in private and public 
schools. Mr. White for a time attended 
the high school at Winchester, Mass., but 
fitted for college in three years at the 
Woburn high school. He graduated trom 
Brown University in 1887, and from the 
Newton Theological Institution in 1890. 
He received the A. M. degree from Brown 
in 1890. He passed the summers of 1887 
and 1890 in European travel. September 
1, 1896, he settled as pastor of the First 
Baptist church in Somersworth, N. H., 
and was ordained to the ministry October 
17 of the same year. At Colby College 
Mr. White will occupy the Babcock chair 
of philosophy.———_Dr. C. W. A. Veditz has 
been elected professor of sociology in 
Bates College, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Dr. C. M. Geer. Dr. 
Veditz received his doctorate from Halle 
in Germany, and he has also studied in 
Berlin, Leipsic, and Paris, and in all has 
spent ten years abroad. He has taught 
in Paris two years. He was made a 
private dotent at Halle. Dr. Veditz has 
made a specialty of history, economics, 
and sociology. Professor Arthur E. 
Nutt has resigned as assistant in the de- 
partment of English. He is contemplat- 


ing spending a year further in study. 
His successor is William T. Foster, a 
graduate of Harvard, 1901. He has paid 
especial attention to English in all his 
graduate studies, and comes well fitted 
and highly recommended for the place. 
R, H. Tukey, Bates, 98, who has been 
pursuing post-graduate work in Latin at 
Harvard, has been elected to fill the va- 
cancy in that department made by the 
resignation of Professor Fred A. Knapp. 

BATH. The Bath school board has ap- 
pointed Edward H. McLachlin of Bristol, 
Conn., supervisor of schools, at a salary 
of $1,400 a year, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of William H. Wins- 
low, who has accepted a similar position 
at Revere, Mass. Mr. McLachlin is a na- 
tive of Peacham, Vt., and is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, class of 1883. He has 
had eighteen years’ experience in school 
work, ten as supervisor of schools. Mr. 
McLachlin has been in Bristol, Conn., for 
a year, holding the double position of 
supervisor and principal of the high 
school. Charles H. Potter, who for a 
year has been one of the instructors in 
the grammar grade, was elected principal 
of the intermediate school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DOVER.. At a special meeting of the 
school board August 7 Miss Sara ‘K. Jack- 
son of Andover, Mass., was elected 
teacher of drawing in the public schools. 
The resignation of Miss Sarah L. Hal- 
lam, teacher in the Sawyer grammar 
school, was tendered, but was not ac- 
cepted. Miss Hallam has taught in the 
public schools of the city more than forty 
years, and a special commuttee was ap- 
pointed to induce her, if possible, to with- 
draw her resignation. 

PLYMOUTH. The teachers’ summer 
institute, under the auspices of the state 
board of education, began a two weeks’ 
session here August 12, with a good at- 
tendance, The instructors comprise 
some of the best-known people in iwwew 
England, and the program is made up 
with special reference to the needs of the 
practical teacher. Evening lectures will 
be given by Enoch W. Pearson, supervisor 
of music, Philadelphia, President William 
J. Tucker, Dartmouth College, and Dr. 
Herman H. Horne, Dartmouth College. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


LOWELL. Miss Mabel C. Bragg, re- 
‘ently teacher of English in the Rhode 
Island normal school, has been elected to 
a similar position in the Lowell state 
normal school, 

HUDSON. Miss Gertrude B. Mac- 
Donald, for five years assistant in the 
Richmond (Me.) high school, has ac- 
cepted the posifion as teacher of English 
and Latin in the high school——The 
school board has chosen Miss G. L. Mac- 
Donald of West Portland, Me., to the 
ninth grade grammar school. 

WEST BOYLSTON. Sdgar P. Neal, 
sub-master of Brigham Academy, Ver- 
mont, has been elected principal of the 
high school. Mr. Neal is a Maine man, 
a native of South Litchfield. He received 
his college fitting at the Edward Little 
high school in Auburn and the Maine 
Central Institute at Pittsfield, was gradu- 
ated from Colby College in 1893, taught a 
term as principal of Union Academy at 
Corinna, Me., and then resigned to accept 
the sub-mastership of Brigham Academy, 
sakersfield, which he has ably filled eight 
years. 

AMHERST. The will of Professor 
Herbert B. Adams, formerly a member of 
the faculty of Johns Hopkins University, 
who died here recently, has been filed. 
It contains a bequest to Amherst College 
of $2,000, and leaves to the town of Am- 





It is very con- 
venient to attribute 
the disasters which 
overtake us to fate. 
But for the most 
part man is the 
arbiter of his own 
fortunes. Business 
men are struck 
down suddenly as 
by lightning. The 
verdict is generally 
“heart failure.” “His heart was weak. 
It was fate for him to meet this end.” 
But if we went behind the “ weak ” heart 
we should find a “ weak ” stomach, prob- 
ably, and back of the weak stomach is 
careless eating at irregular hours. 

When the stoma is diseased the 
organs depending on the stomach for 
nutrition are starved. Starvation means 
weakness of the body and its organs. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition. When 
these organs are cured, diseases of heart, 
liver, lungs and kidneys, caused by the 
diseased stomach, are cured also. 


“In the fall of 1897 I was taken with smother- 
ing spells, poems of the heart, and a dis- 
tressed feeling in my stomach,"’ writes Mr. 
H. W. Kinney, of Knight, Doddridge Co., West 
Va. “I consulted a doctor and he said I had 
organic heart trouble. He gave me some medi- 
cine, but it did me no good. I then tried differ- 
ent kinds of patent medicines, but they only 
helped me a little. I then sent and got five 
bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery Before the first bottle was gone I felt a 
change. When the five bottles were gone I 
began to work. I had not worked any for a 
year before. 

“I am well and can eat anything now with 
the exception of pork and greasy food.” 


Doctor Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
biliousness. 





herst the house and lot formerly occupied 
by the deceased in that town, together 
with its contents. To the American His- 
torical Association the sum of $5,000 is be- 
queathed, and various bequests are made 
to relatives. The residue of the estate 
goes to Johns Hopkins University for the 
purpose of creating a “Herbert B. Adams 
fund.” 

WINTHROP. Charles A. Crowell, Jr., 
of Everett, has been elected assistant in 
the high school. Mr. Crowell is a 
graduate of Harvard, and is especially 
well equipped for the position.——A new 
six-room school building is to be built 
immediately, the increased school popu- 
lation demanding increased accommoda- 
tions, 

GROTON. Miss H. D. Proctor has been 
elected as assistant in the high school. 
Miss Proctor taught in Blue Hill, Me., 
last year. 

ORLEANS. Frank H, Hill, formerly 
superintendent at Rockland, Me., has 
been appointed district superintendent of 
schools at Orleans, Brewster, Eastham, 
and Harwich, in place of S. H. Chace, who 
resigned. 

AYER. Miss Mary E. Wilson of Oak- 
dale has been appointed teacher of the 
Sandy Pond school in Ayer, 

SALEM. Rev. John B. Peterson of this 
city, who has just completed two years’ 
special study at the Academy, Paris, has 
been assigned by Archbishop Williams to 














LED PTEOoMAsS 


Normal Trai 


ning School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 
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Public 





Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches for their work. The finest school of its 


the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 7 
Public School Music 


departments have ob- 


{separtine of these 
tained fine positions. 


School Drawing 


Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


Emil Leibling System of Advanced 
Piano Study 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 

EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 
550 Woopwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


ie a a di ie ae a ae ee eee. 


Write for circulars and further information to 





WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your eyeglasses clean with a soiled and 
sweaty handkerchief, or) 

anything you can lay yvur 

hands on, when you can 

have one of these beauti- 

ful little instruments put 

right into your hands by the “LITTLE GEM” 
mail. postpaid, for only . 1 

25 CTS., stamp or cur- Eyeglass Cleaner. 
rency. Agents Wanted. Sampleand terms, 25 cts. 


J. J. YOUNGJOHN, M’f'r, 293 Congress St., Boston. 





the chair of history at St. John’s College, 
Brighton, and will enter upon his duties 
at once. 

BLACKSTONE. Miss Annie Leahey of 
Bridgewater has been appointed assistant 
teacher in the high school, vice Miss Jen- 
nie E, Wier, resigned. 

LEICESTER. Charles D. Hart, who 
resigned as principal of Pleasant-street 
school to go to the Philippines, will be 
succeeded by Miss Laura H. Robbins, 
principal of Cherry Valley grammar 
school. 


WINCHENDON. Fred O. Small of 
Somerville has been chosen principal of 
Murdock school. He was educated at 
Bowdoin College, has been sub-master in 
the Somerville high school several years, 
and is thirty-four years old. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW BRITAIN. Miss Myra J. Wilcox 
of Westfield has been engaged to teach in 
the grammar school, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the promotion of Miss Lee to 
the high school. Miss Wilcox is a gradu- 
ate of the Middletown high school and of 
Wesleyan College-——The school board 
has elected as teacher of the commercial 
department of the high school Miss Jen- 
nie E. Miles of Bristol. Miss Miles comes 
well recommended. She is the daughter 
of Rev. T. M. Miles of Bristol. She is a 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke College and of 
the Morse Business College of Hartford. 
Since her graduation, Miss Miles has 
taught in the Booth preparatory and com- 
mercial school of New Haven. She will 
commence work in the high school in 
September.——-There will be _ several 
changes in the corps of teachers at the 
normal and model schools this fall. Miss 
Emily J. Parker, teacher of English, has 
resigned because of ill health. Miss Ada 
Harding has resigned. Edward B. Birge, 
teacher of music here and in New Haven, 
has’ accepted a position in the public 
schools of Indianapolis, at a salary of 
$2,500. Miss Jessie Barbour, an assistant 
in the kindergarten, has resigned. New 
teachers have been secured by Principal 
White as follows: Miss Edith L, Risley, 
a graduate of the normal school in the 
class of ’97, and Wesleyan University in 
1901; Miss Josephine Pinney, a graduate 
of Mount Holyoke College in ’99; Miss 
Grace Stowe, a graduate of the normal 
school in 1900; Miss Alice Clark, a 
graduate of the normal school in 1900. 
In the South Manchester training 
schools Miss Mary G. Peabody, Miss Hor- 
tense Herson, and Miss Ethel C. Waters 
have resigned. The first two will take 
up a year’s course of special study at Co- 
lumbia. Miss Waters has accepted a po- 
sition in a private school. The new 
teachers are: Miss Ada Littlefield of the 
normal school, class of ’96; Miss Erma 
Miller, a teacher in the model school here 
last year; Miss Griswold, who takes Miss 
Waters’ place as supervisor, by promo- 
tion. 

PLAINVILLE. Principal Harlow 
Godard, who for two years has been thé 
efficient principal of the graded school, 
has declined a reappointment, and will go 
to the Collinsville high school at a con- 
siderable advance in salary. Francis W. 
Clapp of the Burritt school, New Britain, 
has been engaged as principal. Mr. Clapp 
comes most highly recommended, ana the 
school board feel that they have secured 
a most competent and desirable instruc- 








YOUNG MAN, with seven 
years’ experience in College 
and Conservatory work, desires 
a position in a Boys’ School or 
College, near New York, as Di- 
rector of Music, or Teacher of 
Piano, Singing, or Theory. 
Address J. L. E., 
162 Halsey St., Broox.yn. 





NEARLY COMPLETE FILE OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Vols. I. to XXX., inclusive, is offered for gale. 
Address F. E. ADAMS, 
Rochester, Vermont. 
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ior. Mr. Clapp has been with the Burritt 
<¢hool for four years. Previous to that 
he was principal of a school in Niantic 
for two years, He is a graduate of the 
Brockton (Mass.) high school, and of the 
pridgewater (Mass.) normal school, one 
of the leading institutions of its kind in 
the United States. 


\OODSTOCK. The 100th anniversary 
of the founding of Woodstock Academy 
was celebrated here August. 9. Represen- 
tatives Of many classes of the last half 
century were in attendance. At the 
morning exercises in the Congregational 
church William T. Harris, United States 
commissioner of education, who is an 
alumnus of the academy, gave statistics 
of its progress, and was followed by 
United States Senator C. H, Platt, who 


spoke of the history of the academy.’ 


This afternoon the program included 
prief speeches on the campus by invited 
guests, among whom were Congressman 
Charles Russell of Killingly, Professor 
Edwin A, Grosvenor of Amherst College, 
professor Albert B. Hart of Harvard, Pro- 
fessor William A. Dunning of Columbia, 
and Professor George B. Adams of Yale. 


DR. IDA C. BENDER. 

Dr. Ida C. Bender, a member of the 
board of women managers of the Pan- 
American exposition, and chairman of the 
committee on education, was born in Buf- 
falo, where she has always resided, She 
is a graduate of the medical department 
of the University of Buffalo. She was at 
one time principal of the school of prac- 
tice of the Buffalo state normal school. 
She was head of the department of school 
administration in the Teachers’ College 
Association. of Buffalo. She is now 
supervisor of primary grades in the Buf- 
falo department of public instruction, 
She is widely interested in women’s clubs 


and organizations, and is president of the 
Women Teachers’ Association of Buffalo. 
She is a director of the Scribblers, a club 
of women writers of Buffalo. She has 
served as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York State Federation 


1 Women’s Clubs, and as a director of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. Dr. Bender is a writer of reputa* 
tion. 





“GO TO HALIFAX.” 

You probably have otten heard that 
trite phrase, “Go to Halifax,’ and, 
perhaps, were not particularly pleased at 
its use. Nevertheless, it contains a 
wealth of good advice. Go to Halifax 
once, and you will continue to go, and 
there are many excellent reasons for your 
foiling. 

Halifax, the stronghold of the “tight 
little island” in the west, is a city inter- 
esting to a remarkable degree, Its 
atmosphere is essentially English, and 
entirely different from an American city, 
and therein lies its chief charm. A gar- 
rison city, its soldiers parade the streets, 
and furnish a pleasing picture with their 
bright red uniforms, little caps, and 
bamboo canes. With its military spec- 
tacles, its queer, out-of-door, weekly mar- 

ket, where one may purchase anything 
from poultry to Indian baskets, its beauti- 
ful public gardens and surrounding re- 
sorts, a visitor is never at a loss for en- 


tertainment. A trip to Halifax in Sep- 
tember will be of added interest, for then 
occurs the visit of the Duke and Duchess 
of York. For information in regard to 
this trip, apply at Plant line offices, 290 
Washington street and Lewis wharf, or 
send two-cent stamp for reading matter 
to J. A. Flanders, passenger agent, 20 At- 
lantic avenue, Boston. 








REGISTERED ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR 100,000 PEOPLE. 


It has been published broadcast that 
Buffalo lacks accommodation for guests 
visiting the Pan-American exposition. 
The statement is utterly without founda- 
tion It has been a point of honor with 
Buffalo that all guests shali be accommo- 
dated properly and reasonably. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Pierce’s Free Bureau of Infor- 
mation has registered accommodations 
for 100,000 guests, in the most desirable 
homes and best locations in the city of 
Buffalo. Every room offered to guests 
has been inspected. Many rooms have 
been rejected by the bureau because of 
location or some other unsatisfactory fea- 
ture. The rooms offered by Dr. Pierce in- 
clude the choicest rooms obtainabie in 
Buffalo. 








PICTURESQUE NOVA SCOTIA. 


To one sailing along its coast is pre- 
sented a varying, ever-changing aspect. 
Great, rough-hewn masses of rock, grand 
in their boldness, outline the coast, and 
stand grim sentinels over deep bays and 
inlets like the fiords of Norway. Sailing 
north from Port Hawkesbury to Char- 
lottetown, through Northumberland 
Sound, one behoids a scene of nature ever 
to be remembered, On the one side are 
white beaches, broken at intervaisS by 
Capes Jack and George, jutting forth into 
the sea, against a background of steep, 
verdure-clad hills wherein the little wnite 
hamlets nestle confidingly. And, on the 
other hand, the broad sea, with its deep, 
cerulean blue, stretches to frozen Lab- 
rador and “Greenland’s icy mountains.” 
All this and more may be seen from the 
deck of a Plant liner, and prices are 
within the reach ot all. Literature at 
Plant line offices, 290 Washington street 
and Lewis wharf, or from J. A, Flanders, 
passenger agent, 20 Atlantic avenue, Bos- 
ton, on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





A SEA OF MOUNTAINS. 

The country described by a great Cana- 
dian statesman as a “sea of mountains”’ 
is in the great Canadian Northwest, and, 
as P. H. Bryce, M. A., M. D., in his very 
able treatise on “The Climates and 
Health Resorts of Canada,’ puts it, 
“Canada, with her brighter skies, her 
dryer and more stimulating air, may well 
lay claim to all the good qualities and 
more of climate.”’ 

Had Mr. Bryce, with his wonderful de- 
secriptive powers, been writing upon the 
subject of mountain scenery, he certainly 
would have painted a most brilliant word- 
picture of this section of nature’s grand- 
est and proudest preserve. Others, how- 
ever, have written eloquently and well 








For Students and Teachers of French. 


The October number of “ The Natural Method,” containing a 
complete list of the reforms in French syntax agreed upon between 
the French Academy and the Conseil supérieur de |’instruction 


publique, will be forwarded free of charge to any address. 


Send 


addressed envelope, provided with a two-cent postage stamp, to 


STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


72 E. 44th Street, New York. 
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upon this very subject, as is apparent by 
even a casual perusal of any one of the 
following pamphlets: “Banff and the 
Yoho Valley”; “Fishing and Shooting on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway”; ‘The 
New Highway to the Orient”; ‘Game 
Map of Canada’; “Glorious Sport on the 
Kootenay”; “Mountaineering in the 
Canadian Rockies.” 

These pamphlets may be obtained at 
the offices of the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way, 197 Washington street, Boston, also 
the booklet entitled “Summer Tours 
Across the Continent,” which gives the 
rates and various details as to how to 
reach this glorious country. 





SAFETY INK BOTTLES. 


The Safety Bottle and Ink Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., manufacturers of Paul’s 
Choice Inks, have just cause for congratu- 
lation on the success with which their 
inks and safety bottles are meeting. The 
renewal of their large government orders 
each year seems to indicate a special at- 
tractiveness, either in quality, price, or 
manner of putting up. This year they 
are pushing a new safety school desk 
bottle. This bottle is shaped to fit the 
usual opening in a school desk, but has 
the safety device attached, rendering the 
ink non-evaporating, and absolutely non- 
spillable, no matter of how mischievous 
and"‘investigating turn of mind” the pupil 
may be. It would be possible to take the 
bottle from the desk and play catch with 
it without spilling a drop. Yet it is all 
ready for use. As Mr, Gillespie, the 
genial and courteous manager of the fac- 
tory and sales department at Jersey City, 
is making a special bid for school con- 
tracts this fall, it will pay those inter- 
ested to consult him before placing fall 
orders. 








A DAINTY FLOWER BOOK. 

One of the most exquisite things of the 
sort ever published is the Herbarium or 
Yellowstone Park Flower Book issued by 
the Northern Pacific railway. It is a 
dainty, immaculate piece of work, tasteful 
in the extreme. The book contains ten 
different specimens of real wild flowers 
common to Yellowstone Park, carefully 
pressed and retaining perfectly their nat- 
ural colors. The botanical and common 
name and the habitat of each specimen 
are given. There are also six full-page 
half-tone illustrations of scenes in Yel- 
lowstone park. The paper, printing, 
binding, illustrations, and mounting of the 
flowers are all first class, and the book is 
carefully mailed in corrugated cardboard. 
The price of this book, which is suitable 
for birthday and Christmas presents, as 
well as for a souvenir of the park, is fifty 
cents, and it will be sent to any address 
on receipt of that amount in stamps, sil- 
ver, postal note, or express order, by 
Charles S. Fee, general passenger agent, 
N. P. railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


HE SAW IT. WILL YOU? 
BEWILDERING SIGHTS ON EVERY HAND. 


One who has recently returned from 
the Pan-American at Buffalo opines thus: 
“Tt would be difficult for the most gifted 
writer to adequately portray and describe 
this wonderful exposition.” In the 
choice of the site, a most ideal selection 
was made, and the person who has not 
visited the grounds has but a slight con- 
ception of the marvelous beauty and 
colorings of the buildings, What was a 
barren waste is now a most artistic park 
land adorned with a wealth of foliage and 
innumerable fantastically designed beds 
of flowers. The part played by electricity 
in the mammoth show has never been 
equaled, and the grounds and buildings 
are dazzlingly radiant with an electric 
illumination which is to the beholder al- 
most bewildering. The Midway is the 
best yet, according to exposition goers, 
and in afew, all too short hours, one 
gets an inkling of che life of half a dozen 
countries. Uncle Sam has an exhibit 
which is the admiration of every visitor. 
Music, and there is music everywhere, 
and by fine bands and musical organiza- 
tions, too. Every visitor gets his money’s 
worth, and ten times over, at that. There 
are a thousand other features which 


might be mentioned, but you will see 


them when you get to Buffalo. _ 

Did you know that the Boston & Maine 
has several routes to Buffalo, either one 
of which has attractive features galore? 
And if you are a Pan-American tourist, 
send to the general passenger department 
of the Boston & Maine railroad (X), Bos- 
ton, for the book “Pan-American Infor- 
mation.” It’s a corker, and you’ll enjoy 
perusing it. It’s free for the asking. 








AN ESCAPE FROM GENERAL HU- 
MIDITY. 

This is the season of the year that peo- 
ple are thinking of a water trip, and the 
one affording the longest sail proves the 
most attractive. Those who cannot 
afford the time and expense of a trip to 
Europe can find no better substitute than 
a trip to the provinces on the Plant line. 
A ‘six days’ cruise by this line is very 
popular, in fact, so much so that state- 
room accommodations for every sailing 
are all taken from ten days to two Weeks 
in advance. Many even go without state- 
rooms, taking berths in the cabin, which 
reduces the expense, and a cabin passen- 
ger has all the privileges that those do 
who occupy staterooms. Those who have 
gone recently were fortunate to escape 
the severe hot weather, as one party just 
returned reports having encountered no 
heat whatever. Literature descriving 
these trips may be: obtained at the Plant 
line offices, 290 Washington street and at 
Lewis wharf, free, or it will be mailed on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp by J. A. 
Flanders, passenger agent, 20 Atlantic 
avenue, Boston. 








SCHOOL WAX CRAYONS 
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CRAYONS. 
7 COLORS. 
FOR DRAWING 
MAPS, PICTURES, &c. 
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This series comprises seven colors 
‘of bright vivid hues, which will be 
found to be very useful for beginners 
in teaching color work in Primary 
; but for Artistic Uses we 
recommend our Artists Series, com- 


prising over 50 shades, which will be 


found more desirable than water or 


oil paints. 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


377-379 Broadway, New York 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


} r to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
Sou as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
wou of changes in college faculties, changes in 
inetructorships, and important college news. 








The announcement of courses of in- 
struction for 1901-2 offered by the Har- 
vard faculty of arts and sciences has just 
been issued. Many new courses are 
offered, particularly in the English and 

sical departments. 
= coming year will find 405 courses 
and half courses offered, exclusive of 
’ summer, seminary, and research work. 

In the English department six new 
courses are offered. Professor Kittredge 
will give a half course on the sources and 
history of the English vocabulary. Dr. 
Schofield will give two half courses on 
the literary history of England from the 
Norman conquest to Chaucer and from 
Chaucer to Queen Elizabeth. Professor 
Hill will give two half courses, one on 
the history and development of English 
literature in outline from 1700 to 1900, 
the other on the beginnings of the English 
novel. Professor Wendell will give a 
half course on the works of Shakespeare. 

In the history department two new 
courses are announced, a half course on 
the history of continental Europe in the 
seventeenth century, and another on the 
sources and literature of American his- 
tory, Both will be given by Professor 
Channing. A new course in the eco- 
nomics department is “Principles of Law 
in Their Application to Industrial Prob- 
lems.”’ 

These new instructors will conduct 
courses in the classical department: Pro- 
fessors H. W. Smyta, ’78, E. K. Rand, ’94, 
and C. H. Chase, ’96. Four courses in 
classical philology are offered for the urst 
time. : 

Professor Lyon of the Semitic depart- 
ment will be absent. Professor .ames, 
the noted psychologist, will return and 
conduct a course on “the psychological 
elements of religious life.” A new course 
in music and several in mathematics are 
also offered. 


Professor Henderson of the Carson and 
Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn., 
states that the $60,000 endowment pledges 
for the college have been secured, and 
this secures the $15,000 given by John D. 
Rockefeller. More than one-third of the 
$60,000 has already been collected, and 
the college has received a check for $5,000 
from Mr. Rockefeller. The others will be 
paid as the remainder of the $60,000 is 
paid in. Last year there were 321 pupils 
enrolled, and this year is expected to 
count 400. 


An examination of the list of honorary 
degrees granted by universities and col- 
leges this year shows just 100 doctors of 
divinity that were created this year, and 
ninety-nine doctors of law. Fifteen lit- 
erary doctors were awarded, and eight 
became doctors of philosophy. There 
were an even fifty who entered the ranks 
of the masters of art; two were granted 
degrees of doctor of sacred theology, one 
became a doctor of science, and two doc- 
tors of civil laws. 


A little over a year ago the board of 
regents of the University of Michigan es- 


tablished a new engineering department— 
that of naval architecture and marine en- 
gineering. At that time there were but 
two institutions of any note in the coun- 
try which gave the course, Cornell and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Columbia shortly afterward fol- 
lowed Michigan’s lead, anda the chances 
are that in a comparatively short time 
most of the great universities situated 
near the lakes or the oceans will follow 
suit, 

Miss Eleanor Lovell Little, daughter of 
former Mayor David M, Little of Salem, 
Mass., has been awarded a $300 scholar- 
ship in the competitive examinations at 
Bryn Mawr College. Miss Little is a 
graduate of this year of the Salem high 
school, and is the third graduate of this 
school to win a scholarship there within 
two years, the others being the late Eliza- 
beth H. Brodie and Miss Dorothy Foster 
of last year’s class. 


Herbert Crombie Howe, for a number 
of years secretary to President Schurman 
of Cornell University, has been appointed 
professor of English at the University of 
Oregon. 

Rev. E. Gerfen of Union City, Ind., has 
resigned his pastorate to accept an elec- 
tion ‘to the chair of literature and the an- 
cient languages in Brenhan College, 
Texas. 

Professor Shailer Matthews, well 
known to Colby College men, of which in- 
stitution he is an alumnus and former 
professor, is to teach a branch of the 
divinity school work of the University of 
Chicago in Palestine during the winter 
quarter of 1902. The class will be limited 
to twenty members, and will sail from 
New York next September. 


Mrs. Caroline Stannard Tilton of New 
Orleans’ has given $50,000 for a Tilton 
memorial library at Tulane University, 
and Miss Bertie Beirne Miles has added 
$1,000 for the books. 

Dr. Thomas S. Burr of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has been chosen assistant profes- 
sor of gynecology at the University of 
Michigan. 

Chauncey W. Wells, instructor in the 
English department at Yale University, 
has accepted an assistant professorship in 
the University of Caifornia. 








WONDERLAND, 1901, 





the annual publication of the Northern 
Pacific railway, will be found a distinct 
advance, in some respects, upon even its 
immediate predecessor, Wonderland, 1900. 

Its cover designs and eight chapter 
headings are by Alfred Lenz, of New 
York, from plastique models and are 
splendid examples of art. 

There is within the covers of the book 
much historical matter, some of it new, 
as well as purely descriptive narrative. 

The three principal chapters relate to 
the history of the unique Northern Pa- 
cific trademark, the Custer battlefield in 
Montana, and Yellowstone park. Each 
is profusely illustrated, the trademark 
chapter in colors. This trademark is of 
Chinese origin and is 5,000 years old. 
Its story is a strange one. 

It is safe to say that Wonderland, 1901, 
will be in greater demand than any pre- 
ceding volume of the Wonderland family, 








DETECTIVE STORIES 





Conan Doyle considers Poe the inventor of 


the detective story, and as pre-eminently the 


master of the short story, and adds: “The imagi- 


native quality, the intellectual 


skill, the keen adaptation of 


means to ends, the subtilty of insight, the management of 


dramatic effects, are qualities upon which I delight to dwell, 


and I would emphasize my own indebtedness to Poe and my 


appreciation of his great abilities. 


Do you know Poe? 


And do you wish an authoritative 


memoir which gives the true facts of the life of the man whom 


Tennyson considered the greatest American author; one which 


proves the untruth of many existing libels? 


If so, address 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON, 


Agents Wanted. 


1313 Walnut St. PHItaDELpuia. 


Every Business House 





Has a system of Economies 


which they enforce. 


Ts it not just as important for School 
Boards that they do the same ? 


If the above question is answered “ Yes,” then let us suggest 
that before the opening of schools in the fall you look over 
the text-books — notice their condition — if our Covers are 


not used — their dilapidated, wornout, soiled appearance — remember the 
danger of spreading contagious diseases among the pupils through the trans- 


ferring of soiled books — 


Then remember that the Holden Book Covers 
and Quick Repairing Material make the text-books 


last from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. longer, and 
effect a saving in the annual outlay for the text-books of 


like degree. 


We will be pleased to furnish samples and information free. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











THE MAGAZINES. 


—The August Century is a midsummer 
holiday number, profuse in illustrations, 
seasonable or general in character. Its 


opening pages picture the possibilities of 
New York as a summer resort. Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer writes with 
downright ‘affection of the city she was 
born in, and has made her home for the 
greater part of her life. President Har- 
per of Chicago University writes hope- 
fully of “Alleged Luxury Among College 
Students”; Professor Brander Matthews 
drops a hint to reformers (he is one of 
them himself) on “The Simplification of 
inglish Spelling’; Dr. W. R. Brooks, the 
astronomer, describes his successful ex- 
periments in photography by the light of 
the planet Venus. Some vivid pen pic- 
tures of the reign of the Commune in 
Paris thirty years ago are contributed by 
William Trant, with a reply by Archibald 
Forbes and a rejoinder by Mr. Trant, who 
holds that the Communards have been 
accused of crimes they never committed. 
“Impressions of India,” in Bishop Potter’s 
series on “The East of To-day and To- 
morrow,’ emphasizes the element of mys- 
tery in the life and thought of Edward 
VIL’s Asiatic subjects, and the difficulty 
of making converts to Christianity. 
“America’s Agricultural Regeneration of 
Russia,” by Alexander H. Ford, is a 
timely contribution to current economics, 
treating incidentally of the great subject 
of American skill in organization, and the 
striving for commercial development and 
expansion, which are impressing the out- 
side world to-day as never before. 


—The first fifteen pages of St. Nicholas 
for August are filled with text and pic- 
tures of a sort to catch the reader’s at- 


tention and hold it; fer the opening 
article is one of Cleveland Moffett’s 
“Danger and Daring” series, his theme 
this month being the taming of wild 
beasts by men and women. There is a 
good deal about “Our Yellow Slave’— 
gold—in an article by Charles F. Lum- 
mis; and Dr. Eugene Murray-Aaron, in 
“The Port of Bottles,” tells what becomes 
of some of the messages people seriously 
or jocosely consign to the keeping of the 
sea. The serials run on entertainingly— 
John Bennett’s “Story of Barnaby Lee,” 
Allen French’s “The Junior Cup,” and 
Harriet Comstock’s “Boy of a Thousand 
Years Ago.” And there are rhymes and 
jingles, pictures, anecdotes, and acrostics 
in the usual abundance. As usual, also, 
much of the best matter in the magazine 
is to be found in the editorial departments 
~—Books and Reading, Nature and Scei- 
ence, the St. Nicholas League, etc, 


~The Ladies’ Home Journal for August 
abounds in light, readable articles, bright 
stories, clever poems, charming music, 
and numerous beautiful illustrations 
afford the easiest and pleasantest kind of 
entertainment for leisure hours. En- 
chanting views of the lovely scenery in 
the Engadine valley and among the Swiss 
ami Italian lakes, as well as such delight- 
ful articles as “The Singing Village of 
Germany” and “What Girl Life in Italy 
Means,” allure the thoughts to foreign 





lands, while there are timely suggestions 
about “The Picnic Basket,” “Keeping a 
House Cool in the Dog Days,” and ‘“Sea- 
side Toys and How to Make Them.” 
Other thoroughly interesting contribu- 
tions are “The First White Baby Born in 
the Northwest,” ““My Boarding School for 
Girls,” and the usual serial and depart- 
ment articles. Philadelphia: The Curtis 
Publishing Company, One dollar a year. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for August 
are an illustrated and statistical article 


on “The Recent Great Railway Combina- 
tions,” by H. T. Newcomb, editor of the 
Railway World; a sketch of John Fiske 
(with interesting portrait illustration), 
by John Graham Brooks; an article on 
“Governor Taft and Our Philippine 
Policy,’ by Raymond Patterson; a 
sketch of the late James E. Yeatman, the 
St. Louis philanthropist; an account of 
“The Gaelic Revival in Ireland,’ by 
Thomas O’Donnell, M. P.; “Mosquitoes 
as Transmitters of Disease,” by Dr. L. O. 
Howard; ‘“Cuba’s Industrial Possibili- 
ties” (illustrated), by Albert G. Robinson; 
and “The Exposition of the Artist Colony 
in Darmstadt,’ by J. Q,. Adams. In the 
editorial department, “The Progress of 
the World,” the steel strike, and many 
other matters of current interest are dis- 
cussed. 


—The Woman’s Home Companion for 
August is a fiction number. It contains 
five interesting short stories: ‘An Idyl] of 


Central Park,’ by Brander Matthews; 
“Her Grace of Stoke Pogis,’’ by Elizabeth 
O. Cuppy; “The Man from Mars,” by 
Katharine Holland Brown; ‘The Sorrows 
of Jim Jamphry,”’ by Minnie Thomas 
Boyce; “After Many Days,” by Frederick 
M. Smith. Two notable features are a 
double page illustrating famous beaches, 
and “The Lady Warwick School for 
Women Farmers.” The cover design is 
made from a picture by the German art- 
ist Koch. Springfield, O.: The Crowell & 
Kirkpatrick Company. One dollar a year. 


—Of all the writers who have lately be- 
come close friends of the public, none has 


taken a firmer hold than Ralph Connor, 
with his “Sky Pilot.”” We have seen far 
too little of the pilot himself, and we feel 
this all the more on reading the story of 
his last adventure in ‘“‘The Swan Creek 
Blizzard.”’ This midsummer number of 
Leslie’s Monthly is a notable one for fic- 
tion. Miss Cholmondeley, author of “Red 
Pottage,” contributes a story in a vein 
which is apparently a new field for her. 
“Let Loose” touches with great sugges- 
tiveness upon the thin line which divides 
the natural world from things not easy to 
understand. Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, 
whose ‘Face of the Waters” and “Hosts 
of the Lord” have had a multitude of 
American readers, is a name not often 
seen in American magazines. In Leslie’s 
Monthly she tells a new story of India, 
“The Squaring of the Gods,” which shows 
that she is still a perfect interpreter of 
the mysteries and superstitions which 
make India what .it is. Then there are 


other stories by Lillie Hamilton French, 
William McLeod Raine, and W. B. Mac- 
genuine anecdotes of 


Harg, Lincoln, 
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Some New Books. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
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Title. Author Publ Price 
Highways and Byways of Music............ 2+. +0, Clatee arwed. een rag Co., Boston, $ .75 FLORID A, Nitgivia, and Missouri were the states from which the tirst three notices of elec- 
pians for Busy Work.................... SSW sacks Arnold(Ed.)  “ )  & @ & 50 9 tions through this agency came this morning (June 18). The aggregate salaries of 
V lapsduction to the Study of Commerce.. 2.77" Sian . : r ” ‘4 “t the three places amounted to $3,250, and every one was the result of a hchelam te this ney and 
soe World and Ite People............. Maskwick és teele ra - . a rH direct personal recommendation. The candidate selected for Florida is now teaching in P: nes 1 ye ri ; 
The Guilford Speller....................G@uilford & I TT , “ “« the one for Virginia is now teaching in New York; the one for Mi y ng in are, varia; 
The ” Letters of Clcero........... . A ond Ginn & Co., ps 30 | It may at first seem strange that the i should be. Prat Renin are 
Klements of Plane Geometry..... PEAT. CRM ore eae: Sande ine A i B NF 7 connections hetwees people so far apart VIRGINIA, Syracuse buto ree like 1 1 phone 
vr Neuvaine de Collette Schuitz..... Caeeiines Lye ers morican ook Company, care * by exchange — whether you want to reach a person across the street or two hundred 1 miles away many - ly 
Le NOE ee a ms = . oan to the same central office with the same certainty of being put in communication. But ours ta > 4 
, En fant RES, aa bactaneesy sarees +enrns- -- ry nans a se ea than a central telephone office; we tell you not only how to : oT 
st : os a SS gy ies 4 ghee ee Ree ae gree > ae Aa as a a who the person is, and where, éven in................ J pengh.& Baran. has MISSOURI 
Our Ferns in Their Haunts.. 2.202.000.0000 02ND chute nt ee eee « 215 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BA  eemat 
The Last Confessions of Marie Bashkirtseff......... —— se “ “ s¢ 1.10 Sener Seat ee B° 
ee ro Ciglah History te pb eeccanerebeenseneenions Bare . con ene, Beene Co., {5 ten B d f . 
tem 42) CE eee eer ee ee olgate e Macmillan Compan o— j 
Le bix-Septieme Siée Mitesh ac (ouptre ste eb Duval & Williams (Eds.) Henry Holt & Ge. re 85 oar S oO Education and Superintendents 
Verne’s Ua ; postante tyes eS Phe PE Si et Fontaine (Bd) , “ “4 0 ent Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
1Gconset COCCRTOS TALC. . 0.0... cccccssesscces sivcseceece orthup . W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 1.00 2 
Fourth Mees etheuiss Ab cadebel cob us shuabes eudete'cnae MA uen Mara oag |v Kirwin, & van, N.Y. — TEACHE RS 5: co a OPE RATIVE ng ASSOCIATION 
The pm. Of PassSion..........esecee ceseeeveceees alvarona Mystic R’v’r B’k Co., Everett, Mass. 2.00 8 8 7 years. . 494 
Introduction to the Study of Zoblogy............... Harve Western Pub. Ho yh —_— Positions filled, 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg. Chi 0; Eastern Bra 
Three Mp sy ong sy a ine and Philonous.... Berkeley The Open Court Pub. ot” — haar. wn Aint i. atiae, KY. 
Physica choolroom...........++.. Ballin Ark, Democrat Co., Little Rock. —— FOR SEPTEMBER : 
Shells and BO LllO,..0...5 0065 cee veces pocccssdedbocecs Kee The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Fr. .50 900 ; ‘ ‘900 te (eae Grasimar Gubden, 0480 te 
Modern Leow ype f aWGs Pewee bes Ub ad pi baw wis ease bees Peters Maynard, Merrill, as. 31a, — ba6 ers all é a 23,500" Several geod Fah 8 FA A gw eam ble ind 
The Provengal EFRIC. bsn00 seccececscesscdesccsocccce Mott William R, Jenkins, §¢ 75 THE ALBERT TEACH ERS’ harney. 
= Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
LEFHHHPFEFFFFE444444444444- 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, B. F. C Per- 
F | S E ad Formerly Manager for E. 3. Fisk & Co., 3 . LARK Ten years in Chicago. Per 378 and 388 
+ { Boston Office. TEACH ERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
25 Bromfield St., Boston AG E Y 
Z . . MERICAN ::: ’ introduces to Colleges 
Rooms 317-319. N C and FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AG EN GY , setoots, } ceever wana 
++ for every department of instruction; recommends good achools to parents. Gall cnet “ue 5 





The Central Teachers’ Agency 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most caref 
We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in forcib! 
and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Boo 





Kent Teachers’ A gency, 


} Ruggery Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

consideration. We have no ‘ pets.” 

a candidate’s claim. Write us, 

free. 

ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERS. 


presentin 








CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
for first-class teachers, 


Address, with stamp, for ‘ENT. Mae 
A. R. KENT, Manager. 





The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. 8S. PRICE, MANAGER, 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L A@rT. 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Offices : { oon Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 








which the editors have secured at first 
hand, an amusing miscellany of little 
stories, and a very suggestive article upon 
the expenses of yachting, which gives 
facts and figures to make one think that 
the old Roman times have come again. 


—-The publishers of the World’s Work, 
Doubleday, Page, & Co., have undertaken 


the task of making an exposition number 
which should stand for something more 
than the exploitation of a popular fair. 
The Pan-American number, which is now 
ready, carefully and intelligently sum- 
marizes the progress made by America 
since the World’s fair in 1893. Practi- 
cally the entire issue is devoted to this 
subject, which the reader is likely to con- 
fess is worthy of an entire issue when he 
studies the extraordinary advancements 
made during the last eight years and the 
possibilities of illustration, which have 
been taken advantage of by about 100 fine 
pictures. The number, with the accom- 
panying announcements and advertise- 
ments, fills 240 pages. 


—The August New Lippincott is en- 
tirely given up to idle-day fiction which 
does not tax the brain, but diverts and 
stimulates the mind, causes many a laugh, 
and leaves an impression of time well 
spent in the society of Owen Wister, 
Cyrus Townsena Brady, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, and others not yet so well 
known, but whose work is distinctly 
original and full of promise. 


—The story of two love failures are 
written out in the September number of 
the Delineator.’ They tell of Ruskin’s 
loveless life, and also of the cheerless 
home of Fitzgerald, .uhe Persian scholar. 
These two loves that failed are sketched 
by Clara E. Laughlin. 


—The Chautauquan for August contains. . 


an interesting article, entitled “‘Women 
Deans of Women’s Colleges,” by Jane A, 
Stewart. This article is illustrated with 
portraits of some of the feading women 
educators of the country. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Century Magazine for August; terms, $3.00 
a year, New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly for August; terms, $4.00 
a year. Boston. 

St. Nicholas for August; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Frank Leslie’s Fopular Monthly for August; 
terms, $1.00a year. New York. 

The Treasury of Religious Thought for August; 
terms, $2.00 a year. New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 

The Catholic World for August; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

American Monthly Review of Reviews for August: 
terms, $2.50a year. New York. 

American Kitchen Magazine for August; terms, 
$1.00 a year, Boston; 28 Oliver street. 

— Forum for August; terms, $3.00 a year, New 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Thompson, Brown, & Co. have been 
visited by fire at 76 Summer street, Bos- 
ton, with partial loss. ‘‘heir premises are 
andergoing repairs, which will be com- 
pleted in season for the fall business, 

A. C. McClurg & Co. make the inter- 
esting announcement that their publish- 
ing department will hereafter be under 
the full.management of F. G. Browne, for 
the past twelve years business manager 
of “The Dial,” Mr. Browne comes to his 
task well fitted by temperament, training, 
and business experience to undertake the 
responsibilities of his position. The de- 
partment was from its beginning, and up 
to the date of his death in Apri last, 
under the immediate personal charge of 
General McClurg, and the high standards 
which he set will be zealously guarded 
and maintained. 








NOT J.-L. HAMMETT COMPANY. 


“The J. L. Hammett Company,” 116-120 
Summer street, one of the sound and sub- 
stantial houses of Boston, is liable to suf- 
fer needlessly from the fact that another 
company, styled the “Hammett School 
Supply Company,’’ which went into for- 
mer rooms on Washington street of ‘““The 
J. L. Hammett Supply Company” in we 
latter part of April, failed on July 20. 
There are many unfortunate features of 
the affair, but “The J. L, Hammett Com- 
pany,” which is in no way responsible for 
them, ought not to suffer therefrom, for 
Rogers & Young of this company deserve 
the fullest confidence. 


VARIETIES. 





“Tell me the name of the tropical belt 
north of the equator.” 


‘«Can’t, sir.” ‘* Correct.” 
a 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has .- 


been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
¢ents a bottle. 





Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU pyitirniestanses,. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in promi - 

sitions all over the United States. Special sdvantages Oourtecus tremeneaa, 

Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address ‘ 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 

IS RELIABLE, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 23 APEIAPLE 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


SCHERMERHOR 
THE MERRILL 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ion ond best known in U.8. Est. 18565. 
3 EB. 14th St, N. Y. oun C. ROOKW: 


Joun C. ROoKWELL, | Managers. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
+ rciinien Temple, Boston. 











DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


ROSTON, Mass.,4 Ashburton Pl. 
NEW YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells School Property. 
Corr: ence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y. 


CHICAGO, 203 a Boulev’d. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
OSKALOOSA, Iowa, 4 Evans Bidg. 





C. A. SCOTT & CO., fi rope.. 
-A Beacon St., Boston. 
¥. M. ©. A. Bldg. Los Angeles. 
_ Bend for Agency Manuai. 











HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FickeTT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency “* new vorx 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Tae EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABILN, 
Drs Mornss, Iowa. 











Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN BLpe. 


SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSEsSsEseseses 
, e ° Pst: 
W in sh | p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 211215...) 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agency. ; 


Pemberton B 
AKRON, OHIO. Wh. ¥F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
2224242228 -4228 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


2S BOO 242S8HSOZ4ZHVG 
of Boston, 258 Washington St. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Recommends supertor teachers. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of 


oun laces. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU Recommends teachers heartily. 
Teachers Wanted (24th Year.) St. Louis, Mo. New England teachers wanted. 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
please mention “Journal of Education,” No, 61 E, 9th St., New York, 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


33-37 East 17th St, 
NEW YORK. 


Don’t buy School Books until you have seen our School Book Catalogue. 
We carry all the current text-books of all publishers. 




















— 








NEW 


GEOGRAPHIES | 


FOR THE CITY OF 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ee 


“At a meeting of the School Committee of 


Boston, Massachusetts, Tuesday, June 25, 





Tarbell’s Introductory Geography a Tarbell's | 
Complete Geography were adopted as text- | 








a 


See 


books to be used in the schools of the city.” | 
| 


Correspondence in regard to the examina- | 
tion of Tarbell’s Geographies and their | 
introduction into schools is cordially invited. . 











Educational Publishers 


| WERNER ScHooL Boox Company | | 


New York Chicago 


Boston 




















Profusely Illustrated by L. J. 


This book has been long in preparation, and is 
published at great expense, but we expect for ita | 
warm welcome on account of the reputation of | 
Miss Poulsson, and a permanent popularity on ac- 
count of its intrinsic merits. 


Attractive cloth cover. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
11 East 16th St. 


Holiday Songs 
AND EVERY DAY SONGS AND GAMES. 
By EMILIE POULSSON. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 
| Raphia and 








sridgman. 


| 
| colors 





Price, 82.00. 





ATLANTA 
168 Peachtree St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1333 Arch St. 


Bound in cloth. 


Reed Weaving. 


By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP. 
The book will confain, also, a course in paper and 
| cardboard construction, and another course in free 
weaving with strips of cover paper of contrasting 


The raphia and reed work will be unique and of 
| great help to all who are looking for something 
new and attractive for the lower grades. 


Price, 50 cents. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
122 McAllister St. 








The Audubon 
Bird Charts 


Two beautiful wall charts in 
color, mounted on rollers, 
with descriptive booklets. 
Especially prepared for the 
Audubon Society. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.30 each 





THE 


Prang Educational Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SUOHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training ano 


Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


practical work in every department. 
<= Spring Term opens March 7. 


Chartered by the State. 
Address for Lllustrated Catalo 


e, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Chickering Hall, Huntington Ave., Boston,Mass, 





When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 





A Practical Mensuration, cloth, 
An Ideal Mental Arithmetic, cloth 


These books are remarkable, both for the orig- 
inal and scholarly development of the theory of the 
subjects and for the wonderful! skillin preparing, 
adapting, and grading a large number of exam- 
ples and review exercises. 


—_— 


THE LATEST TEXT-BOOKS IN MATHEMATICS. 


A Grammar School Algebra (Durell & Robbins), half leather, 
A Sehool Algebra (Durell & Robbins), half leather,. . . . . . 
A Sehool Algebra Complete (Durell & Robbins), half leather, . . 
The Elementary Practical Arithmetic (Durell & Robbins), ¥<y 35 
The Advanced Practical Arithmetie (Durell & Robbins), half leather, .65 


. $ 80 
1.00 
1.25 


Ee ieek celta ss eer we 
ide pilrand ba Pak od Ga bibed wa boas 


The success of the Durell & Robbins Algebras 
is, likely, unprecedented. They have already se- 
cured for themselves, without any agency work ex- 
cept in Pennsylvania, adoptions in the foremost 
schools in 20 of the leading States of the Union. 


Correspondence concerning all or any of our publications cordially invited. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Cor. Front and Market Sts, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Publishers. 








OP ae 


ONIWERSITY age oeee 


PUBLISHING} eres 
COMPANY: 














e New Yorks 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
«++ Boston, Mass. 





























ANGUAGES For Self-Study, 
School Use; &c. 

Cortina’s Method (complete) 

French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 

Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


PHONOGRAPH | 3 %22r% 227 goes. 90 


1. VERBOS ESPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 5c. 
2. CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 





NO. CORTINA SERIES, 

1, DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA, annotated, 25c. 
2. EL INDIANO, Spanish and English, .» 50e 
3. EL [NDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 400. 
4. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 75e. 
5. AMPARO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50e. 
6. EL FINAL DE NORMA, annotated in Eng., 75c 
7. MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span -Eng., Tbe 
x 


. FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d in English, 35c. 
9. TEMPRANO,¥YCONSOL, “ bt. 35¢ 
Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


R. D, Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W. 34th St., N.Y 
OBO BOPP QPP BPP BPPBPBP PBL 
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$1.25 poten Money 


lthas — 
made a hit “j2hya, 


It is seldom that we, or any other pub- 
lishers, are able to say truthfully of a book 
that “ every mail is bringing orders for it.” 
Yet this is the simple truth regarding 
Gordy’s New Psychology. , , 

Superintendents are ordering it for their 
teachers--training classes and reading 
circles. Principals are ordering it for 
their psychology classes--not only Nor- 
mal Schools, but High Schools. Individual 
teachers are ordering it because, as they 
say, some fellow-teacher has a copy and 
considers it an indispensable part of the 
equipment of any teacher who proposes 
to do his best. 


HINDS & NUBLE, Publishers 


4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City 
| Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store, 
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OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 


Christmas 
AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror, JOHN A. SHEDD ANbD OTHERS. 





Paper. Price, 25 cents. 





New ENGLAND PuBLiIsHiInG Co., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 
*‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year’s subscription free. 


N. KE. PUBLISHING CO. 








20 Pemberton Square, Boston, 





INTRODUCTION 


To the Study of 


ZOOLOGY 


For Usein High Schoois and Academies. 


By N. A. HARVEY, 


Head Department of Science, Chicago Normal 
School; Pres. Dept. of Science, National Edu- 
cational Association, 1901. 


This is an elementary text-book based upon labora- 
tory work. 

It gives specific directions for laboratory work, fol- 
lowed with such necessary information about the ani 
mals studied as cannot be obtained from a study of the 
animals themselves. 

It combines all the good features of laboratory sci- 
ence and those of the old Natural History study. 

It contains work enough for one year of nine 
months,and is capable of being used in the first year 
of a high school course. 

it can be used to very great advantage by those 
schools that have the most meagre laboratory facilities 

It is Dlustrated by reproductions from Rotographs 
of microscopic objects, thus obviating the absolute 
necessity of compound microscopes. 

It is designed expressly to help those teachers who 
fee! that they are poorly preparea to teach the subject. 

It is written from the standpoint of a profound stu- 
dent of educational philosophy, and explains the con- 
tent ofthe subject as no other book has ever done. 

It grew up in the classroom, and is the result of ten 
years’ experience in teaching zoology in county insti- 
tutes, in high schools, state university, and normal 
schools. Every exercise and every method has been 
tested and successfully used again and again. 


Mailing Price, 88 Cents. 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 





Home The University of Chicago 


offers over 225 elementary and col- 

lege courses by correspondence 

u y in 28 of its Departments, including 

Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 

English, Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology, Physi- 

ology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. Univer- 

sity credit is granted for college courses successtully 

completed. Work may begin at any time. For cir- 
culars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. P.), Chicago, Ill. 








Educational Institutions. 


OLLI 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ne ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO. Special 
Course for Supervisors of Musicin Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply. to 
Misa JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 














QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRiIpGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, — A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


GTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WxstrrELp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 


CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


QtaTE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusurRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Princ ina). 

















HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention this journal, 








